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ONTRIBUTORS 


OWARD COOK who was born in Springfield, Massa- 
usetts is enough of a Yankee to take kindly to 
avel. His biggest job to date was done in Texas 
d his permanent address is Rancho de Taos, New 
exico. He is now on a trip gathering material. 
e 
. M. BENSON is Chief of the Division of Education, 
hiladelphia Museum of Art. Mr. Benson has writ- 
n for the Magazine often in the past. His book on 
ohn Marin, published by the Federation, remains 


e best one on the subject. 
e 


UNA LEE is a member of the Governing Board of 
e Ibero-American Institute of the University of 
uerto Rico. She is the author of Sea Change, a 
ook of poems, and the translator of the Spanish- 
merican Anthology number of Poetry: A Magazine 
f Verse. Miss Lee is a frequent contributor to Amer- 
an periodicals in both Spanish and English. At the 
resent time she is doing special service for the 
tate Department’s Division of Cultural Relations. 
° 
AL KELEMEN has traveled widely in Central Amer- 
ca and gathered with his wife an enviably fine col- 
ection of photographs of the architecture of those 


ountries. He has written a great deal on the subject. 
r 


TOWARD DEVREE, a frequent contributor to the Mag- 
zine, is on the staff of the New York Times. 
° 

DELYN D. BREESKIN is Curator of the Baltimore Mu- 
um of Art and has been as such instrumental in 
naking the Museum’s print collection one of the 
wnest in the United States. Her catalogue raisonné 
f the graphic work of Mary Cassatt will be pub- 
ished by the Hyperion Press in March. 


*ORTHCOMING 


m an article called I Live with My Painting which 
vill appear in our next issue LEWIS JEAN LIBERTE 
lescribes his painting practices and theories. He 
ays that his methods of work are completely unor- 
hodox. Also, he keeps his paintings hanging in his 
‘tudio a long time. If they don’t withstand study he 
jurns them to the wall and starts over again. 
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LETTERS ARE POURING into Washington from 
artists individually or as representatives of groups. 
Many of these are old established organizations, but 
some are newly organized since Pearl Harbor. All of 
the letters that I have seen are fervent and very few of 
them are constructive, which is the natural result of 
the circumstances. The artists are still trying to find out 
what concrete things they can do to help. Meetings have 
been held in New York, Washington, San Francisco and 
probably in every town and city where there are artists 
to meet. Letters, whether from groups or individuals, 
can be boiled down to the simple “I want to serve; what 
can I do?” And in all these letters the spirit of unity 
is emphasized. If we add energy to unity at least we 
have two good stones on which to start a foundation 
for a war and defense structure of art. 

Dwelling for a moment on those generalities, unity 
and energy, I wonder to what specific ends they might 
lead the various groups of artists now cooperating in 
the defense of the U. S. A. Take unity first. It is easy 
for any nation to be awakened to a fierce unity of 
action by an unwarranted attack. It is not difficult to 
understand how Japan unified America by her infamy 
or how Germany unified Russia by hers. In our own 
history we find precedents for the ferocious unity that 
placed the civilians at the side of the soldiers in the 
defense of Moscow. But after such heroic frenzies there 
follow the dragging months and sometimes the weary 
years. Then unity meets its test. Then it must draw 
on the spirit and will last as long as the spirit lasts. 
And here is where the contribution that the artist has 
made will count. I mean artist in the broadest sense 
of the term. 

Everyone has read the editorial comments on “the 
first official war poster.” That at least establishes one 
positive point. It tells the artist what not to do. I have 
a suspicion that a great many groups of artists will 
meet and a great many discussions will be held without 
very much definite result. There will be as it were two 
waves of thought paralleling each other in the artist’s 
mind. One might be called the public wave of thought 
and the other his own private wave of thought. He will 
rise up in meeting and talk a great deal, and mean- 
while his thinking apparatus will be going full tilt, 
almost as if unconcerned with his public appearances. 
Then he will have an idea and hew it out in stone, or 
paint it or compose it or write it, forgetting organiza- 
tion meetings, forgetting everything except his own secret 
conviction that he has something to convey to others. 
But in addition to this normal working of the creative gift 
there are other ways for the artist to function as artist. 
For example, there are countless records to be made. 


Unity like charity begins at home. And the only dif- 
ference between the artist and everybody else is that 
the artist’s business is the communication of ideas. In 
the past a good many artists contributed more ideas of 
the dust bowl than they did about Boulder Dam, and 
more ideas about broken down shacks than about T. V. A. 
The artist has a chance to make clear the difference so 
well explained by Gerald W. Johnson in his brilliant 
essay in last October’s Atlantic. This essay is called 
Roosevelt Against Hitler, and illuminates the difference 
between Roosevelt’s “Let us Make” and Hitler’s “Let 
us Take” philosophy. Making and making with energy 
is obviously the artist’s job if he is to do his share in 
keeping the torch of unity flaming. 

Of energy there is no limit if the spirit is afire. Who 
knows this better than the artist? We know that the 
artist will see his part as a helper in keeping the spirit 
of the people afire. There is a catch here. In the world 
of reality an endless succession of duties, of positive 
chores, of repetitious dull hours await every decent 
citizen. The artists understand this. Concrete evidence 
of the fact comes from San Francisco, to mention one 
city. Here a group of artists endowed with a wide 
variety of gifts offered their services to the Civilian 
Defense Office as a group. Some could drive trucks, 
others could do a dozen different kinds of work in addi- 
tion to their painting and sculpture. And in Washington 
a new group of artists has sprung into being and their 
motto, if they had one, would be “to give” not “‘to re- 
ceive.” From New Hope comes another offer to serve. 

On the whole, in fact without exception, I should say 
that all the letters I have read prove how well the artists 
understand, how energetic they have been in taking the 
first step, and how willing to do anything to help. 

The time will come of course—we must repeat— 
when patriotism will demand dull jobs, lettering, me- 
chanical drawing, ordinary labor, when some artists 
will be favored with opportunities for fame while others 
do humble everyday work. Everybody knows that as 
time passes, many duties imposed by war conditions, 
if only from mere repetition, will become a fearful bore. 
The unconscious sense of heroism with which each of 
us declares himself willing to do or die will be followed 
by a long series of commonplace activities, inglorious 
in appearance, tiresome and fatiguing unless the spirit 
drives. The artist’s job is not an easy one. For he must 
be a citizen as willing to sacrifice as the next citizen. 
And he must find the energy also, since it is he who 
understands, to make us understand, to keep our sense 
of unity alive, to fire our energy. An inspiring service 
faces the artist whether destiny leads him to a minor 
or a major job.—FORBES WATSON. 
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Above: HOWARD COOK: MAXIMILIAN. NUPASTEL STUDY. MEXICO, 1933 


Left: HOWARD COOK: NEGRO BOY. PASTEL STUDY. VIRGINIA, 1934 


THE ROAD FROM PRINTS TO FRESCOES 


BY 


HOWARD COOK 


MY BOYHOOD WAS spent in Western Massachusetts work- 
ing on farms and in the tobacco fields during the warm summers 
of high school days and, between three sessions at the Art 
Students’ League, working in photo-engravers’ and lithogra- 
phers’ shops and painting outdoor billboards. 

For five years, from 1922 on, pen drawings and woodcut 
illustrations for The Forum, Survey Graphic and The Century 
made possible sketching trips to Europe, North Africa, Turkey, 
the Orient, Central America; sometimes in steerage, once work- 
ing as quartermaster on a coastal steamer through the Panama 
Canal, drawing all the time on shipboard and ashore—this was 
my early independent schooling. 

In the Southwest in 1927 my first prints were made and from 
then on came some hundred and fifty plates in different media 
from New England to Texas. In 1932 a Guggenheim Fellowship 
took me and my wife to Mexico where we stayed for a year and 
a half. This gave my work a tremendous stimulus, allowing me 
freedom to develop new techniques, including my first fresco, 
as well as to attempt to realize a portrayal of the serenity and 
beauty of the lives of the common Mexican people. Curiosity 
further to seek out the character and significance of humble 
working people led me into the Southern states of this country 
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on a Guggenheim renewal—to the Virginia and Alabama 
Negroes and their rituals, the poor whites and remote moun- 
tain people of the Cumberland mountains, steel workers, miners, 
cattlemen, and the diverse activities connected with these rural 
workers. A large collection of portrait drawings ensued, some 
prints, and material that formed the basis of the designs that 
were later used for the frescoes in Pittsburgh and San Antonio. 

The Pittsburgh fresco was completed in 1936 after working 
there nearly a year in experimentation on portable fresco panels. 
The plastering and painting was done by myself with my wife 
acting as “mud” mixer. 

Happening to be in New York in the winter of 1937, I worked 
on the designs for the Section of Fine Arts’ San Antonio mural 
competition, shutting myself up in a studio where I lived 
only in the remembrance of South Texas. My wife aided in 
gathering research from libraries and museums during these 
two months—a beginning of delving into Southwestern archives 
later on, for there was much historical documentation necessary 
for the mural theme. 

It is amusing for me to recall that just while I waited anx- 
iously to hear the results of the competition and after having 
had an exhibition of the Southern drawings that attracted wide 
notice in New York, I received an almost irresistible offer for 
a well-paid teaching position. I sincerely prayed for the mural 


job which held out for me, in contrast, an opportunity for larger 
creative effort. 

The following summer in New Mexico saw the one-inch scale 
designs developed into a more harmonized color scheme. On 
the larger scale I could really take hold. There was much land- 
scape and background material to paint and many scores of 
figure and animal drawings. 

In the fall we established ourselves near the Post Office in 
San Antonio. Then began a friendship with Mr. Dan Quill, 
the Postmaster, who proved most sympathetic and cooperative 
and who allowed me the use of a room in the Post Office for 
a studio, Congressman Maury Maverick’s office. The Congress- 
man was in Washington but I felt honored to be connected with 
him even in this remote way. 

All that winter while passing through the lobby day and 
night I practically lived on the walls, observing the changing 
light effect on the mural spaces and reflecting on the demands 
of the architectural setting. In my imagination I would transfer 
the designs to the wall and, standing below, debate the problems 
of scale, form, and color design. There were two (North and 
South) walls seventy-four feet long, and here the light problem 
was most pronounced since arched windows on the South caused 
a glare against that wall but threw an even light over the opposite 
spaces. 

In the beginning I decided that my painting technique would 
have to be varied to offset this. Each end wall, twenty-one feet 
long, was cut by an arch eleven feet in diameter, and like the 
side walls the space over the arches was only eleven inches high 
at the top. The mural spaces six and a half feet high were eleven 
feet above the floor forming a continuous span around the four 
walls. Gray marble shot through with yellow veins extended 
down to the floor which was of a cooler neutral gray; the gen- 
eral tone of the rest of the interior was almost cream white. 

In the studio my cartoons were drawn out on sheets of 
Kraft paper, each sheet the entire length of a wall, which we 
rolled up like a Chinese scroll as the drawing progressed. A 
framework held a vertical drawing surface twenty-four feet long 
made of plywood. Using Faber’s chalk I indicated broadly the 
general design, sweeping large tonal areas and flat modelling 
into a unit and finally bringing out a deliberate concise state- 
ment with the aid of my studies. When J at last arrived at paint- 
ing on the wall I found that working out the cartoons with great 
care and detail amounted to getting something off my mind, 
establishing the authenticity of statement and that as a result, 
much of the actual painting proceeded from memory. Getting 
through with the laborious struggle in the beginning allowed me 
greater freedom and singleness of purpose later on. Also this 
precision eliminated the danger of mistakes which cause chip- 
ping out of the plaster. The finished cartoons were tacked into 
the mural spaces to be photographed, providing an excellent 
opportunity to test ‘them for scale, design, and carrying power. 

People regularly came into the studio to show their interest 
in the progress of the work and often I was hard put to explain 
why I could not portray everyone’s illustrious forebears and 
pet incidents. My true aim in the subject matter was to present 
the underlying spirit of the people and the forces which had 
built up first the Republic and later the State of Texas. I had 
a definite conviction that I would not permit a parade of empty 
historical costume or a static compendium of patriots. From 
the Federal offices, the Judge’s bench, the engineer’s and jani- 
tor’s departments, and civic organizations, came the men and 
women who would live day by day with the murals. They 
generously helped and encouraged me with solution of research 
problems and often posed for me. 

Mr. Ralph Cameron and the engineers who had had a hand 
in the construction of the building discussed with me technical 


problems of the base for the fresco wall. At first we thought it 
would be possible to build a metal lath foundation slightly pro- 
jecting from the existing finished walls, thus saving an enor- 
mous amount of trouble, inconvenience, and expense. 

This easy solution was discarded after we discovered that 
the plaster depth of the wall varied from one to four inches and 
a superimposed layer would add too much weight. This decision 
to clean the wall bare to the foundation was extremely fortunate 
as we eventually found a conglomerate base consisting, although 
mostly of hollow tile, of such elements as brick from an old 
demolished building, lengths of steel pipe, metal lath, cement 
columns, contributing to a decidedly uneven surface plane. 

During this first winter lime and sand were ordered. From 
vats at the Bayside, Long Island, plant of the Colonial Sand 
and Stone Company, where two-year-old slaked lime was so 
firm one could walk on it, enamel-lined drums of lime putty 
were shipped via water freight and trucked to the Post Office 
basement. By the time I was ready to use the lime, after it 
had stood sealed under water in the drums, it was three years 
old and had a delicious working texture like heavy butter, 
and it looked good enough to eat as well. The sand came 
from below San Antonio, from a deposit used for exacting 
commercial purposes. It had been proved free of organic 
and metallic impurities; sharp-grained, washed, it tested out 
well against salts. 

We wanted to avoid interfering with the annual Battle of 
Flowers parade week when all San Antonio is at its best, so 


HOWARD COOK: RIVER BAPTISM. WOOD ENGRAVING. 1936. MADE FROM 
DRAWINGS DONE ON THE ARTIST'S SECOND GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP 


Above: HOWARD COOK: TORRITO. FIRST MURAL DONE IN TRUE FRESCO, 
HOTEL TAXQUENO, TAXCO, MEXICO, GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP, 1933 


Below: HOWARD COOK APPLYING INTONACO COAT ON MURAL IN FRESCO 
FOR PITTSBURGH FEDERAL COURTHOUSE EXECUTED FOR SECTION OF 
FINE ARTS, COMPLETED IN SEPTEMBER, 1936. PANEL IS 1712 X10)2 FEET 


we began to take down the plaster early on a Saturday eve- 
ning and kept on until early Monday morning. Working in 
shifts my contractor and ten men removed over four tons of 
plaster from the wall spaces. They worked in the stifling hot 
dust-filled air next to the ceiling. We could have no ventilation 
as the fine lime dust would have been carried clear through 
the building. All arched entrances and outside doorways were 
sealed. I remember with gratitude hearing my contractor 
say that plasterers never suffer from breathing thick lime 
dust but usually succumb instead to heavy drink. My wife 
and I stayed with them, helping keep the mess on the floor 
under control and seeing that the waterproof papers and drop 
cloths covered everything. With the help of the custodial 
force the lobby was cleaned up spick-and-span for business 
as usual on Monday morning. 

On the next night the foundation of metal lath on channel 
irons was applied—and again we took precautions with water- 
proof paper and drop cloths as we did before each subsequent 
operation on the walls. It was gratifying to find that very 
few nicks had been taken out of the plaster motifs during 
the fatiguing labor of the last two nights. The lathers, too, 
worked with surprisingly fast efficiency and with care not to 
cause damage. By the next morning a continuous span of 
diamond meshed metal lath over the whole mural spaces 
greeted incredulous lobby visitors. 

The scratch-coat of plaster came next and after this had 
thoroughly dried, about two weeks later, two brown coats were 
applied, wet-on-wet. Two crews accomplished this, one work- 
ing up a coat ahead after the wall had been thoroughly wet 
down and a second crew following after the first coat had 
set enough. 

For each wall process we had to set up the scaffold and 
take it down again before morning business hours. We always 
worked at night so as not to interrupt the routine of Post 
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Office and Court House business and preferably over the 
week-end, which unfortunately meant double pay for the work- 
ers. However, the extra expense and night hours were worth- 
while since no accident occurred and no one was inconvenienced. 
During the plaster work I stood over the laborer at the mixing 
trough constantly warning him against drowning the “mud” 
with too much water which was his idea of making it work 
more easily, also seeing to careful maintenance of the proper 
proportion throughout. 

It has been my good fortune to find plasterers who are will- 
ing to follow, and are interested in, the strict rules of fresco 
technique and experienced in working with lime plaster. On 
my P. W. A. P. fresco job an elderly, highly-skilled artisan 
who must have been born with lime and sand in his Irish 
hair gave me much valued schooling. In Pittsburgh Mr. W. B. 
Laufman, Jr., capably and kindly supervised a difficult job in 
the delicate polished mahogany surroundings of the courtroom 
where an old-time lime plasterer showed his knowledge. 

I often think that a large contracting firm with all mechanical 
facilities, interested in the new and different technique of fresco 
which demands extreme care in all its stages as contrasted to 
the ordinary workman’s ideas of dropping more “mud” on 
the surroundings than on the wall itself, is glad to take on 
one of these relatively small jobs. I have been fortunate, also, 
in receiving a straightforward business arrangement, on a 
cost basis. The only difficulty I have had, and this goes for 
the best of them, is their reluctance to give enough water to 
the wall. It is indeed ticklish business to have a sheet of water 
pouring down to dribble in pasty white rivulets over marble 
surfaces and to form pools on the floor, but with caution 
this can easily be prevented. And indeed my hair constantly 
stood on end from worry lest we damage the architect’s cher- 
ished lamb’s tongue or drop fresh plaster in the fuzzy top- 
knot of a passerby who didn’t observe the superstition about 
not passing under a scaffold. 

The panels went through a drying period of six months 


while I spent the summer in New Mexico working up the 
second half of the cartoons. Pounce sheets were perforated 
and many technical experiments in painting carried out on 
a ten-foot square fresco wall built in my studio. 

The mural spaces had set up beautifully and no more ex- 
citing prospect could have greeted a painter who loves his 
craft than those crisp uniform surfaces as clean as fresh snow. 
A young Mexican artist was broken in for the task of laying 
the intonaco; a scaffold was built. Rubber tired at one end and 
at the other resting solidly on the floor, it was just wide 
enough to permit freely working on one panel and also easily 
moved around. 

For the next six months of painting we kept as regular a 
schedule as time-clock punchers. My helper arrived in the 
lobby at 6 A.M., wet down the brown coat thoroughly with 
distilled water pumped out of a large garden sprayer, applied 
the plaster and scrubbed it down with a wooden scourer 
before finishing off with the steel trowel. He used to get scared 
at working close to the joining with the previous day’s work 
so I had to take over. We managed to get a smooth, close- 
grained hard surface intonaco that was a delight to paint on. 
After this came a breathing spell of usually no more than a 
half hour during which the plaster set up. The scaffold was 
cleaned up, the pounce applied with green earth rubbed through 
the perforations and then the cartoon stretched out on a sort 
of jib atop the scaffold railing. The wall was ready to be 
painted on at about 8 A.M. except for the days when we en- 
countered difficult and long stretches of joining when I would 
not be able to paint before noon. 

Then, with my lunch stored beside me and the interested 
crowd below completely forgotten I painted all day while 
my helper went off to grind color and mix plaster for the 
next day’s work. He was trained to beat the mix very thoroughly 
at first and then to work it up again vigorously before appli- 
cation, placing the batch under wet cloths on a wooden platter 
overnight. Having seen the impurities that came out of local 
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SOUTH WALL SECTION OF CONTINUOUS FRESCO EXECUTED IN LOBBY OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, POST OFFICE, 1938-1939 


HOWARD COOK: 


enliven the colors while at the same time forming the whites 
of the design. With the use of very few basic colors an end- 
less variety was possible through direct combination but more 
satisfyingly employed in transparent glazes over one another 
building up tones from very light to dark, these transparent 
tones retaining a sense of airiness and sparkling with the 
life of fresh color play undimmed by heavy application. There 
is practically no correction possible with this method—one 
reason why carefully prepared cartoons are important—and 
great care has to be exercised to prevent torturing of the ground 
from the brush-work. Combining cool and warm tones respec- 
tively in the underpainting and glaze provided greater subtlety 


drinking water I decided to use distilled water for the last 
wall-wetting and in the intonaco mixture. With insistence on 
cleanliness of materials, uniformity of mix and method, we 
never had any trouble in all the 750 square feet of work. 

In the painting I desired to express in terms of color as 
well as design the excitement and sturdiness of exploration and 
pioneering, the drama and tragedy in the struggle for political 
freedom, the final opening up of a full, settled life provided 
by the industry of man and fed by the wealth of natural re- 
sources. I felt that this subject matter needed a rich, strong 
color scheme. My technique was entirely transparent, using 
the glowing lime white of the intonaco to vibrate through and 


PORTION OF SAME FRESCO, NORTH WALL. TITLE OF THE MURAL SCHEME IS SAN ANTONIO'S IMPORTANCE IN TEXAS HISTORY 
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CORNER SECTION OF SAN ANTONIO POST OFFICE FRESCO SHOWING INGENUITY WITH WHICH THE ARTIST HANDLED HIS SPACE PROBLEM 


in transition from one tone to another and also allowed for 
textural variety. From the floor at a distance I could tell to 
what extent it was necessary to control the color in relation 
to the parts painted before. The color fairly sang as it went 
on and I believe if there hadn’t always been an audience below 
I could have burst out into some sort of song, for I felt as if 
each new passage was a fresh experience and I grew more 
confident and sure as the panels unfolded. My only sorrowful 
disturbance came when Fort Sam Houston jumped on my neck 
for putting in a sword, wrong side around, the blade of which 
would have cut through the General’s shoulder. 

The guards in the lobby patiently answered questions all 
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day long about the identity of characters on the wall and they 
grew expert in explaining the technical side of fresco prepara- 
tion which people were eager to know about since many persons 
after watching the pounce go on the wall considered the decora- 
tions to be some kind of wall paper. A house-painter who was 
proud of some lurid hamburg-stand murals of his own spent 
his not-so-sober hours answering questions with effective if 
dubious authority. 

Mr. Quill one day shouted out, “Who painted Mona Lisa?” 
and said some woman had called up the Post Office for infor- 
mation. Children were extremely interested in the picturing 
of historical episodes, coming in regularly with their teachers. 
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One of the kids one day informed the whole lobby that a 
pioneer woman dressed in a red shawl with a baby in her arms 
was the Virgin Mary. On two successive days ranchers from 
opposite ends of the State claimed a full size war steed as 
a product of their own remuda. 

At Christmas time the crowds in the lobby made it impos- 

sible to work but except for this short recess work continued 
uninterrupted until the project was completed in May. The 
greater part of the painting was done by daylight which re- 
flected well throughout the whole room and on the darkest 
days the chandeliers were lighted creating such heat on the 
panels that the plaster dried too fast and only small areas 
could be done at a time. Some of those days plaster was ap- 
plied three times. With the end in sight my friend Postmaster 
Quill was down below with his watch in hand to time the 
last stroke which symbolized the end of two and a half years 
of concentrated effort. 
A DIFFERENT APPROACH to mural decoration was realized in 
1941, when I hung two tempera murals on canvas in the 
Post Office at Corpus Christi, Texas. Time has since allowed 
me to do two series of large water colors of New Mexican 
landscapes. 

My conception of mural painting grew from the principles 
evolved in the Pittsburgh fresco and further developed in 
later work, these principles recognizing the demands peculiar 
to the permanence, the structural strength, and the inherent 
dignity of the flat wall plane in surrounding architecture. 
Since the mural is considered to be forever placed in its loca- 
tion, which we hope has been intelligently designed to receive 
it, we must have a creation that is closely integrated in all 
its elements and color relations to form a harmonious counter- 
part. It must retain its relation and sustain its own life and 


dignity in the message it conveys on a monumental scale 


Above: HOWARD COOK: WIND-SWEPT PINE. WATER COLOR. 1940 (Continued on page 39) 


Below: HOWARD COOK: CHAMA RIVER. RECENT WATER COLOR. 1941 


REDISCOVERING 
AMERICA: A FILM SUR- 


VEY OF ALL THE AMERICAS 
BY E. M. BENSON 


THE BEST WAY to find out what is wrong with the motion 
picture industry is to plan a film program with a broad em- 
bracing concept like “Rediscovering America.” You soon dis- 
cover how little Hollywood has contributed to a better under- 
standing of the world we live in. Civilians like soldiers fight a 
better fight when they know what they are fighting for. The list 
of reasons is long and luminous. And they are good husky Paul 
Bunyan reasons that make a word like democracy come to life. 

Has Hollywood told us what they are? Has Hollywood 
pointed its camera at the big body of America? Has it said 
this is our good earth, but we can make it better? Has it looked 
with love and understanding at the rugged and resourceful men, 
women, and children who are the American people? Has it gone 
into their homes like a friend sharing their dreams and their 
hope of happiness? Has Hollywood really helped us rediscover 
ourselves,—our people, our country, our heritage? 

Maybe it has in its own way. But I suspect that if it were 
not for the impetus given to this kind of documentation by 
film-makers like Pare Lorentz, Willard Van Dyke, Ralph 
Steiner, Joris Ivens, John Ferno, Joseph Losey, and others, 
and the widespread interest created by their films of American 
life, Hollywood would never have thought it profitable to pro- 
duce Ruggles of Red Gap, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, The Grapes 
of Wrath, Meet John Doe, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, Our 
Town, and Sergeant York. 

Unfortunately these exceptions do not make the rule. The 
record seems to reveal that in the field of 35 mm. theatrical films, 
as distinguished from 16 mm. non-theatrical films, there has 
never been any large-scale picture planning that is closely 
related to our vital needs as human beings and as Americans. 
For films like The River, The City, and more recently Valley- 
town, And So They Live, One Tenth of Our Nation, and A Child 
Went Forth, perhaps the most beautiful and moving film ever 
made about children,—for films like these which actually at- 
tempt to answer the real problems of living in a modern world, 
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ABOVE LEFT: Three CCC boys. From the OEM film, “Army in Over- 
alls.” ABOVE RIGHT: Frame from the film, “A Child Went Forth,” 
produced by Joseph Losey and John Ferno. All films from which illus- 
trations are taken are in the program series, Rediscovering America 


ABOVE: From “Navajo Indians,” an Erpi instructional film. BELOW: 
A scene from “One Tenth of Our Nation,” produced by the American 
Film Center, New York, through which the whole series can be had 


LEFT: Telephone linesman 
from the film, “Connecticut 
Calling,” produced by the 
Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company. BELOW: 
Construction of new plant 


facilities as shown in the 
OEM film, “Aluminum,” pro- 


duced before Pearl Harbor 
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we must turn to the men who make films because they need 
making: who love their craft and their country more than they 
love the almighty dollar. 

Because many of these films are made on a shoestring—for 
the New Jersey Child Placement Agency, for a trade union, or 
for Sarah Lawrence College, occasionally for industry, and all 
too infrequently for philanthropic and cultural organizations 
like the Carnegie Corporation, the Sloan and Rockefeller 
Foundations, as well as for various departments of the United 
States Government,—they are not always perfect films from 
a technical point of view. But they frequently have that some- 
thing which makes films live, not for a fortnight on a blazing 
billboard, but forever in the hearts and minds of the people 
who see them. 

There are not many of these films. Only a couple of years 
ago there were fewer still. So few, in fact, that a first attempt 
to organize a “Rediscovering America” film program was tem- 


BELOW LEFT: Mass production for the army. 75 mm. cartridge cases being trimmed at the Frankford Arsenal. From the OEM film, “Farm- 
ing Out Defense Contracts.” BELOW RIGHT: Young woman assembling an electrical control switch. From OEM film, “Women in Defense” 
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RIGHT: From the film, “And 
So They Live,” directed by 
John Ferno and Julian Roff- 
man. BELOW: Fledgling pilots 
at Camp Borden, Ontario. 


From the Canadian Govern- 
ment film “Wings of Youth” 
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porarily abandoned. A world at war is only partly responsible 

for the tremendous strides that have recently been made in the 

production of good factual and documentary films. To enlight- 

ened educators throughout the country, in schools, colleges, 
neni social agencies, and other public and private institutions must 
go the credit for extending the use of the 16 mm. film as an 
effective teaching tool and thereby encouraging the production 
of new and better instructional films. But even at this, it was 
no easy job to find films of quality available in 16 mm. on sig- 
nificant aspects of life in the Americas which would satisfy an 
audience accustomed to the high technical standards of the 
average Hollywood film. 

In searching for these films and previewing and evaluating 
hundreds before we were able to select the films that were 
finally included in the “Rediscovering America” program, we 
were obliged to draw the conclusion that good films describing 
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the character and complexion of large sections of America are 


BELOW LEFT: Salmon fishing in British Columbia. From the Canadian film, “Peoples of Canada.” BELOW RIGHT: Asado (barbecue) in the 
Argentine. From the film, “Americans All,” made by Julien Bryan for the U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


One Brazilian. From the film, “Americans All,” made for the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs by Julien Bryan 
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practically non-existent except for a few tame travelogues. 
Among the few exceptions are Minnesota Document, conceived 
by the Visual Education Service of Minnesota and directed by 
Robert Kissack, Harvests for Tomorrow, a film epic of New 
England with narration by Frank Craven and produced by 
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Edgar Peterson II for the Department of Agriculture, Robert 
Flaherty’s The Land, the government’s newest film about to be 
released, and several good films about the American Indian. 
Almost the whole of America’s southwest has been left prac- 
tically unrecorded. The far west, the northwest, the middle 
west, and many of the states along the eastern seaboard are 
forgotten frontiers as far as the film is concerned. A great 
film job has still to be done by those who have the courage 
and initiative to do it. 

Several Erpi instructional films cover small portions of this 
territory, but they are designed especially for children of school 
age and are somewhat too elementary for an adult audience. 
But the average classroom film distributed in recent years by 
Erpi, Bell and Howell, Eastman, Brandon, Spot, Willard, the 
American Film Center, and New York University Film Library, 
or by any of the numerous theatrical film agencies, is of good 
quality and well suited to its purpose. Compare any of these 
films with Yale University’s Chronicle of America series, the 
dry harvest of the past generation, and you will be encouraged 
by the great advances that have been made. Also on the credit 
side of the ledger is the fact that film users in rapidly increasing 
numbers are now able to discriminate between good and bad 
films and consequently discourage the distribution and pro- 
duction of films which are an insult to anyone’s intelligence. 
I regret to say that at least half of the films listed in the average 
non-theatrical film catalogue still belong in this category. 

For the bulk of our films on Public Welfare, Public Works, 
Conservation of Natural Resources, and National Defense, we 
were obliged to turn to the United States Government, the only 
source of fine films on these important subjects. For our films 
on Canada we were fortunate to find that John Grierson, Can- 
ada’s new film commissioner, had been hard at work making 
factual films that compare favorably with the best British docu- 


From the motion picture, 
“Valley Town,” directed by 
Willard V an Dyke with a mus- 


ical score by Marc Blitzstein 
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Crowd at the reception for 
President Prado at Cuzco, 
Peru. From the film, “Amer- 
icans All,’ made for the 
Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs by 
Julien Bryan, New York City 


mentaries. With the exception of a few film masterpieces on 
Mexico by Eisenstein, Paul Strand, and the Woodward brothers 
(namely, Death Day, The Wave, and Chico) , the Pan-American 
countries were woefully neglected by the film-makers until the 
United States Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, headed by Kenneth Macgowan, was set up to remedy 
this situation. All of the films included in this portion of our 
“Rediscovering America” program come from this single source. 

Our reason for organizing this good neighbor motion picture 
survey of all the Americas seems obvious: to bring about unity 
of purpose through understanding. But the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art had still another objective in mind that is no less 
important. In our educational work at the Museum we have dis- 
covered that the one major obstacle to the layman’s enjoyment 
of art is not lack of information, but rather lack of training in 
the creative observation of the world he lives in: learning to 
see this world as the artist sees it. 

We have found that films, when they are good films, serve this 
important purpose. And, in addition, they help to counteract 
the conviction held by many that what cannot be explained in 
words is not worth knowing. That is to say, a moving picture 
is a visual experience like other visual arts, and there are not 
always words to explain these intense gratifications. And so we 
make use of the popular language of the film to make converts 
for the less popular and more problematic arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. We naturally hope that the “Redis- 
covering America” film program, through its nationwide use by 
museums, schools, colleges, and other cultural organizations, 
will make better Americans of Americans, and citizens better 
equipped in the conquest of culture. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The film program “Rediscovering America” 
which began at the Philadelphia Museum of Art on November 
29 and will continue every Saturday and Sunday through May 
31, was prepared by Mr. Benson and Donald Slesinger, Director 
of the American Film Center. All the films may be secured by 
interested organizations from the American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Groups taking the whole 
program receive supplementary printed material. 
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ABOVE: Twelve horse power. From the film, “Minnesota Document 


BELOW: Wind tunnel. From the OEM film, “Workshops for Defense” 
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WALT DEHNER: 


ARTIST AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 
BY MUNA LEE 


tion, Pharmacy, and Business Administration—amid the palms, 


REMOTE AND ISOLATED regions of the world, richly 
various in their characteristic forms and colors, have given 
Walt Dehner the themes for his pictures. 

“Tropic and snow, north and south,” as Concha Melendez 
expresses it, bound the two extremes of the artistic production 
of this painter, Art Director at the University of Puerto Rico. 

Reef-strewn seas and palm-fledged mountains of Puerto Rico; 
the Lesser Antilles with their vivid and clamorous dissimilari- 
ties; Funchal in Madeira; the cliff-hung eyrie of Andorra 
perched high in the Pyrenees; stern beauty of the Canadian 
Rockies where rock and ice of lonely glaciers run down into 
pinefringed lakes; Taxco in a bright stair of color up the Mexi- 
can mountainside: it is ‘these that we find Dehner portraying. 

His knowledge of such landscapes is no» mere tourist ac- 
quaintance. For the past thirteen years this artist has headed 
the Art Department of the University, in the little tropical 
college town of Rio Piedras suburban to San Juan, the island 
capital; and his summer vacations year after year, and his 
sabbaticals, have been spent in voyaging roundabout the Carib- 
bean or the Mediterranean, or in travel in Mexico and the 
Far North. 

The interaction of Walt Dehner on Puerto Rico and of Puerto 
Rico on Walt Dehner is a remarkable evidence of the reciprocal 
formative influence of a university art department on a com- 
munity. To his efforts through this department over more than 
a decade is due in large measure the remarkable development 
of public interest in art throughout Puerto Rico, where exhibi- 
tions of paintings—practically unknown before Mr. Dehner 
sponsored the first at the University in 1929—have become popu- 
lar monthly occurrences. Figures help make this plain: 1400 
people saw the First Exhibition of Puerto Rican Art and His- 
tory in November, 1929. Ten thousand visitors is a normal at- 
tendance at a University of Puerto Rico art show now. That 
would be a respectable figure for any university. For an insti- 
tution far removed from museums and centers of art, it is 
amazing. 

The University of Puerto Rico is of the familiar state uni- 
versity type, with five colleges,—Arts and Science, Law, Educa- 
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West Indian laurels and rosy-flowering “oaks” on the campus 
at Rio Piedras; an Agricultural and Mechanical college in the 
coastal city of Mayaguez where yellow orchids gush down the 
tree-trunks; and a palatial graduate School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in San Juan. Two additional colleges, Public Administra- 
tion and a graduate Institute of Tropical Agriculture, were 
created by the Insular Legislature at its recent special session, 
in response to Governor Rexford G. Tugwell’s recommendation. 
The University has 5,800 students this session, and a faculty 
of several hundred, trained at home and in leading universities 
of Europe and the continental United States. 

The most unusual feature of the University of Puerto Rico 
is the fact that it is bilingual. English is predominant in the 
classrooms; Spanish among the groups always in lively con- 
versation on the campus. But you hear both languages all the 
time and on every side. The University is at once the United 
States university farthest South, and the Spanish-speaking uni- 
versity farthest North. Its traditions, plans and activities show 
it to be proudly cognizant of both facts. One receives the dual 
impression from the very first. The Franklin D. Roosevelt bell 
tower centers the facade of buildings in a quadrangle sur- 
rounded by rolling campus: essentially the familiar northern 
college plan, unlike the typical Latin university with widely 
separated buildings, each flush on a city street. But the Roose- 
velt Tower itself glows and flashes with the hispanic color of 
terra cotta bas-reliefs in violet and yellow, blue and green and 
soft red; and above the main entrance, symbolically, are terra 
cotta shields: on the right, that of San Marcos in Peru, oldest 
university in Spanish-speaking America (founded 1551); on 
the left, that of Harvard, oldest university in English-speaking 
America; and in the center, that of the University of Puerto 
Rico itself, which will be thirty-nine years old on March 12, 
1942. Pas 
WALT DEHNER HAS been head of the Art Department of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico since it was established, and as a crea- 
tive artist, has steadily and insistently amplified a curriculum 
which began as one required course on Art History and one 
elective on Public School Methods. The present art faculty 


Right: STUDENTS IN A COLON- 
NADE, UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO 
rico. Left: WALT DEHNER 
TEACHING STUDENTS IN SATUR- 
DAY MORNING SKETCH CLASS 


includes, besides Mr. Dehner, a Spaniard, Sebastian Gonzalez 
Garcia, former professor of the University of Santiago de Com- 
postela; a Puerto Rican, José A. Moreno; and a Pennsylvanian, 
J. C. Thomas. 

The department is fortunate in possessing one of the Car- 
negie Corporation collections of art teaching equipment. It has 
been fortunate too, lately, in welcoming as guest lecturers and 
exhibitors a number of refugee Spanish artists of note: Cristobal 
Ruiz, portraitist and landscape painter; the wood-carver Com- 
postela; Vela Zanetti; Botello; and others. Its own program 
includes such activities as campus classes in oil and water 
color; a vivaciously talented group in costume design whose 
special exhibition has become a favorite spring event at the Uni- 
versity; a class engaged in adapting the interesting insect, tree- 
toad, and wave-and-shoreline designs of the aboriginal Borin- 
quen Indians. There is constant interest in making art a factor 
in the Island’s daily life. The Department, in short, during a 
dozen years and more, has been at once striking deeper root 
and spreading out in more abundant growth. 

During these years Walt Dehner has encouraged the showing 
of old and new paintings by local artists, and has brought 
down to the University on the Caribbean the College Art Asso- 
ciation and other impressive loan exhibitions of work by Span- 
ish, Mexican, and French artists, as well as those from the 
continental United States. 

The example of the University in holding these exhibitions 
produced splendid results after a very few years. First came 
scattered and tentative one-man shows as individual offerings 
by local artists in San Juan. These were not very well attended 
nor very notable as art; but they helped create a public. Then 
art organizations were organized; the athenaeums and casinos 
in several interior towns sponsored exhibits; people talked 
more and more about pictures; a surprisingly large number of 
promising amateurs began to show their work to the insular 
public and to send pictures up North, some of which were 
accepted and hung in exhibitions in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston. At the present time pictures have come to be as integral 
a part of Puerto Rican communal interest as music has always 
been; and the quickening impulse of art is showing in the public 
schools, in community centers, in industry and in the home. 

Many specific stories might be told of the influence of the 
University’s art shows, and of Walt Dehner’s immediate in- 
fluence, on the work of individual artists in Puerto Rico. The 
tale, for instance, of the two boys who tramped in from one of 
the farthest towns of the Island to the University campus several 
years ago when they heard that an exhibition of modern Catalan 


art was being held there. It was a long walk—it took the better 
part of three days to make the trip from San German—but, 
as one of the boys said, hesitating at the door of the exhibition 
hall, “We have never seen any paintings and we think we 
might like them.” 

They did like them; and declared that the show was well 
worth the journey afoot. 

Several years ago, to cite a more important instance, Walt 
Dehner was painting in the seacoast town of Aguadilla—where, 
according to local tradition, Columbus landed in 1493, on that 
second voyage to the New World during which he discovered 
Puerto Rico. On several occasions, while painting there, Mr. 
Dehner noticed a boy of eighteen or nineteen standing nearby, 
shy but utterly absorbed in the progress of the work. Sometimes 
a man in the uniform of a chief of police accompanied the boy, 
and both would watch the painting and make occasional low- 
voiced comments to each other. That was in 1931. Two years 
later a group of charming little water colors was sent in to a 
Puerto Rican art exhibition in the University. They were signed 
Rafael Arroyo Gely, the name, as it was ascertained, of the youth 
in Aguadilla who had discovered not merely a taste but a talent 
for painting as he watched Walt Dehner’s quick, sure brushfuls. 
The talent was so real, and so remarkable, that one would wish 
to write a happier ending to the little story: Arroyo Gely died 
not long after, of influenza, at the age of twenty-one. He left a 
small group of water colors in perpetually vivid testimony to 
the greatness of the Island’s loss by this young artist’s death, 
as well as in enduring proof of how tremendously stimulating 
may be the impact of achieved technique upon suddenly awaken- 
ing ability. 

While influencing his environment in so many ways, Walt 
Dehner has continued doing his own work, painting with that 
swift deft touch essential to the water-colorist in the tropics 
where the pigment dries rapidly in the sunny air; a touch, 
incidentally, that he also applies to his canvases, achieving 
thereby a characteristic immediacy and spontaneity not often 
attained in oils. 

The northern public, which had seen several one-man shows 
of Dehner’s water colors, at the Babcock and the Jacques Selig- 
mann Galleries, and of his remarkable photographic studies at 
Rabinovitch’s, viewed his oils in the Fall of 1941, along with 
a whole series of new Mexican and Puerto Rican water colors, 
at the Kraushaar Galleries, where great canvases of the Puerto 
Rican waterfront and the narrow streets of San Juan and water 
colors of Taxco markets and Taxco peons brought the bright 
surging life of the tropics to Fifth Avenue. 
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TWO OF WALT DEHNER’S OILS OF PUERTO 
RICO, WHICH CAPTURE THE DRAMATIC, 
TROPICAL FLAVOR OF THE ISLAND. Left: 
FLAGS TO GREET THE SUN. Below: RAIN 


COVERS THE WATERFRONT 
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The University where Walt Dehner teaches is proud enough 
of its Art Director and sufficiently aware of its cultural indebted- 
ness to him to have published an official bulletin of 195 pages, 
Art in Review, of which the sub-title is “Reprints of material 
dealing with art exhibitions directed by Walt Dehner and 
acquisitions in the University of Puerto Rico, 1929-1938.” 
From its pages we condense the following biographical data, 
very relevant to Dehner’s development as a painter: 

He was born in Buffalo at the turn of the century. His parents 
moved to East Aurora when he was nine years old, where, on 
his way home from school, the boy used to linger before the 
buildings that housed Elbert Hubbard and the Roycrofters— 
the Hubbard of effervescent enthusiasm for all art and learning 
from the cinema to philosophy. The Roycrofters included 
painters, sculptors, poets, singers; their interests embraced 
handicrafts as well; and every year they held a convention. 
There was a resident artist, too; Alexis Fournier, who at the 
time inspired our future painter with a worshipful admiration 
which his maturity was to moderate. 

Such contacts began the determinative process to be further 
developed in the Universities of Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. 
Later, when a student at Harvard, Dehner worked in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. His technical education was continued 
in the Woodstock School of the Art Students’ League of New 
York under Bellows, Rosen, and Speicher. It was further en- 
riched and strengthened in the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts where he studied with Breckenridge, Speight, and 
Garber. 

To this intensive liberal and technical preparation was added 
the enlarging experience of study tours of European art mu- WALT DEHNER: CROOKED STREET. WATER COLOR OF OLD SAN JUAN 
seums. His artistic photography was rapidly extended. Dehner’s 
work is a pictorial diary of his travels. Spain, where his at- 
tention dwelt most lingeringly upon the Balearic Isles, Andorra, 


France, England, Tyrol, the Madeiran archipelago, the Antilles, 
and Canada: all have been invaluable sources of inspiration Below: WALT DEHNER: DOWN HILL. ANOTHER SAN JUAN WATER COLOR 
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along his artistic journey. 

In 1928 Dehner made his first trip to Puerto Rico, where he 
was bewitched, like Gauguin in Tahiti, by that potent philtre 
which islands seem to distill for continental artists. Not Capri, 
nor Madeira, nor the lesser Antilles—all of which he has 
painted—have succeeded in supplanting Puerto Rico as the 
isle of Dehner’s predilection. A powerful influence that can 
never be disputed, the Puerto Rican experience is the point of 
departure of his triumphs, and characterizes much of the definite 
outline of his work. Here, on this Caribbean island, his art 
attained its maturity. His first group exhibited in the United 
States (in the Brooklyn Museum in 1931) consisted of Puerto 
Rican water colors. Fighting Cocks, Port of Riches, Hill to la 
Nueva Perla, formed part of that initial showing which inaugu- 
rated the presentation, since then continuous, of Dehner’s work 
in the principal art galleries and museums of the United States. 

The sensitive reality of Puerto Rico’s humblest aspects— 
again to quote Dr. Melendez—is interpreted with dignity and 
beauty in Dehner’s paintings. Some of the island’s most regret- 
table slums have revealed through the brush of this interpreter 
an unsuspected charm, an innate and picturesque grace. The 
representation of these districts suggested to at least one critic 
a parallel with “the sardonic humor of Charles Burchfield.” 
The comparison is, however, inexact. While Burchfield has 
painted the ugliness of the North American small town, Dehner 
has portrayed with beauty the architecture, the harsh and hap- 
hazard composition of the whole; emphasizing the wizardry 
of light and color, the Latin ingenuity which transforms them, 
seen from below or from above, into the gay naiveté of structures 
built up by a child with bright-colored blocks. 
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WALT DEHNER: TREES OVER CHRISTIANSTED. A RECENT OIL DONE ON ST. CROIX 


WALT DEHNER: ST. CROIX—-CAROUSEL. WATER COLOR IN THE MURDOCK COLLECTION, WICHITA ART MUSEUM 
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WALT DEHNER: DAYBREAK OVER ISLA GRANDE. OIL. THE NEW AIR BASE LIES ON THE PENINSULA JUTTING FROM THE LEFT 


These Puerto Rican water colors record the legend and the 
poetry which surround the islanders with centuried walls, storm- 
mellowed and shot-scarred; sentry-boxes; Spanish castles; 
beaches washed by serene or tempestuous sea; palm groves 
wind-tossed or motionless; or alternatively portray scenes of 
manners, such as Moving Day, Sunday Morning, Village Street. 

Fortune for February, 1941, reproduced in color three of 
Walt Dehner’s oils of San Juan—Flags to Greet the Sun—an 
impressive expanse of fortification and city at daybreak; Rain 
Covers the Waterfront—‘gnats” of the Navy and a medley of 
buildings crowding the bay; Down Hill—a side street of the 
old city in its patterned brightness of the Sherwin-Williams 
color card. An interestingly different technique makes Coconut 
Tree, another recent oil first exhibited at the University, a 
stylized wheel of bronze-green fronds against clear cobalt sky. 

“In Dehner’s landscapes, color is the expression of the scene,” 
declares a Puerto Rican contemporary, Rafael Palacios, “cold 
colors in his water color of the Rocky Mountains, warm colors 
in his rendition of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the 
hardness of granite in his paintings of Andorra; but cold, 
warmth, or hardness inherent in every brushful. Certainly his 
studies of Puerto Rico, even of the poorest slum district, never 
follow a party-line. The dolorous note of the mud and the 


misery are overborne, and the gay hues of the roofs are more 
important than humanity amid the wretchedness of the 
hovels . . 

“Palm trees, in Puerto Rican pictures, are perhaps the ablest 
expression of our natural scene,” continues Palacios. “In 
Dehner’s palms, the most noteworthy feature is the movement. 
Trade Wind leaves off being a picture of palm-trees to convert 
itself into a picture of wind. A dozen light strokes of the brush 
portray the wind realistically, enmeshed in the palm-fronds. 
This water color has the Elysian wind as its theme—that reason 
of Columbus’ discovery of our Island and the reason too of our 
fruits and our rains. The figure of the laundress in Soap Bath 
recalls Gauguin, but even here, Dehner treats the human figure 
as a decorative recourse in the whole.” 

The University of Puerto Rico, according to Rabinovitch, 
one of the world’s greatest photographers, takes art seriously. 
Rabinovitch (who, as it happens, made the remark in the course 
of a highly commendatory review of Walt Dehner’s one-man 
show of photographic studies) was quite right. And he might 
have added that Dehner takes Puerto Rico seriously. And that 
those two facts have resulted in one of the most significant, 
because most vitally stimulating, University art departments on 
record. 
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GUATEMALA BAROQUE 


BY PAL KELEMEN 


BERNARD BEVAN IN his important and scholarly vol- 
ume, History of Spanish Architecture,* writes: “It is the custom 
to preface a history of Baroque with an apology for its existence. 
For more than a hundred years the creations of that impassioned 
age have been universally condemned. . . . We do not wrangle 
about a work of art that has no genius. We accept it and 
promptly forget it. But no one could accept and forget Spanish 
Baroque. ... 


* B. T. Batsford, Ltd. London, 1938. p. 157. 
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CHURCH OF SANTA 
OUTSIDE OF ANTIGUA 


FIG nel: 
CRUZ, 


“Nevertheless, one question remains as to our attitude. Are 
we to discuss Spanish Baroque with our tongues in our cheeks 
or, like certain German scholars, are we to invest it with an 
intellectualism previously dormant in architecture? We must 
decide for ourselves whether it was really subtle in conception, 
the expression of mysticism, or the Jesuit outlook; but, whatever 
the conclusion we reach, we cannot deny that Baroque is alive, 
dynamic, and at times utterly bewildering. 

“This was certainly not an age of servile copying, like the 
age which hurled the most trenchant epithets at it. The original-— 
ity of Spanish Baroque is unquestionable and overwhelming.” 

If this is true of Spanish Baroque, how much more apprecia- 
tion is due some of the Baroque of Latin America. On this con- 
tinent the style moved ahead on its own power. New archi- 
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Right: FIG. 2. CHURCH OF 
NUESTRA SENORA DE LA MER- 
CED, ANTIGUA. AT THE LEFT 
IS THE ENTRANCE TO THE MER- 
CEDERIAN CONVENT. Below: 
FIG. 3. WALLED UP ENTRANCE 
OF THE HOSPITAL DE SANTI- 
AGO IN ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA 


tectural formulas were conceived, new combinations applied, 
and new decorative elements created. 

When the conquistadores arrived in this hemisphere, they 
found a civilization with dazzling achievements. But as all this 
was pagan, it had to be destroyed. The carved and painted 
temples of the Maya and Aztecs, the proud citadels of the Incas 
were laid waste. At the same time, however, the conquerors 
were faced with the necessity of replacing them with something 
as impressive. 

It must not be forgotten that the Indians of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru especially were master-builders in their own 
right and excellent craftsmen. They brought their own art 
language and the American flora and fauna into their work for 
the Spaniards. This was one contribution toward the formation 
of local characteristics in Colonial art. Another would doubtless 
be found in the Spanish provinces from which the colonists 
migrated, bringing with them their regional preferences. 

The stimulus of trade with Asia also made itself felt. Much 
of the goods from China, India, and Japan reached Europe by 
way of Mexico, landing at Acapulco, where it was carried across 
the mountain by mule pack-train and transshipped to Spain. 
Oriental elements are easily recognized in some Colonial 
objects. 

The first Christian buildings, for reasons of defense, had to 
be fortresslike structures, but with a limitless supply of slave 
labor, excellent raw material, and a hitherto undreamed of flow 
of wealth, the colonies soon vied with one another in arrogant 
display. Guatemalan builders have always had to consider the 
ever-threatening earthquake, and this was met in Colonial times 
by using solid facades, low massive walls, and rigid compact 
roofing. Mortar was applied with the same quasi-monolithic 
effect as by the ancient Maya and in certain ruins the masonry 
broke away in huge masses. 

The former capital, Santiago de los Caballeros, better known 
as Antigua, represents the most flourishing and overwhelmingly 
varied period of the Baroque in Guatemala. It was established 
in 1541 and was, in turn, practically abandoned in 1780 after a 
series of terrific tremblors that destroyed many of its buildings. 
These two hundred and forty years of the city’s existence coin- 
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FIG. 5. MUSEUM SEEN FROM THE STREET, ANTIGUA. (SEE ALSO FIG. 4) 


cide with the most prosperous period for Baroque throughout 
Latin America. Guatemala did not remain in the background. 

Figure 1 shows the little-known church of Santa Cruz, which 
lies far beyond the city limits off the road in the midst of a 
coffee plantation. It was one of the first churches to be built in 
the Baroque style. Certain compositional elements of the Renais- 
sance are recognizable in the rectilinear columns with their 
rather simple bases, and in the unbroken triangles several times 
applied. The central window is square and quite traditional. 
The facade is not yet heavily ornamented with stucco and the 
decoration is restrained. The stucco group on the pediment that 
gives the church its name represents Christ on the Cross, with 
Mary and Mary Magdalene at His feet. However, above the 
portal and on the pediment, scrolls and curving lines signify the 
change. The figures of six saints, arranged in opposing pairs in 
niches of uneven size, introduce Baroque elements into the 
facade. The geometric design that frames them gives an unusual 
and enriching effect. From a sculptural point of view, the statues 
are balanced and individually executed. The “rampant” angels 
on either side of the arch are a favorite decorative feature 
throughout the country. Cherubs as atlantes appear not only in 
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Left: FIG. 4. MUSEUM PATIO, 
ANTIGUA. FORMER UNIVERSITY 
OF SAN CARLOS BORROMEO. 
Below: FIG. 6. CASA DE LOS 
LEONES, ANTIGUA, GUATEMALA 


the friezes but also in the capitals of the larger columns. The 
church is badly damaged, but even as a ruin it holds a dis- 
tinguished position among the structures of Antigua. 

More frequently visited is Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced within 
the town, built in the latter half of the eighteenth century. As 
the church was new at the time of the most devastating earth- 
quake, it withstood the shocks that wrought havoc among older 
buildings of the city. Figure 2 shows the main facade and, at 
the left, the entrance to the convent of the Mercederian order, 
which erected it. The thick columns are wound with a floral 
garland of stucco in relief. Among ornate capitals and jutting 
cornices, space is found for seven richly decorated cubicles con- 
taining the figures of saints. The center window is treated as a 
niche, before which stands the Patroness, Our Lady of Mercy. 
The all-over stucco patterns of the fagade stand out vividly 


* against the background which is painted lead-gray. The windows 


are broken in line and varied in shape. Two heavy towers, 
adorned with warrior angels in swirling drapery and decorated 
with stuccoed columnettes of different patterns, contain the bells. 
The statuary lacks the individually expressive gestures of those 
of Santa Cruz. The aspect of this church is dominantly hori- 
zontal, as against the serene vertical tendency of the fagade in 
Figure 1. In the center of the building, not visible in this photo- 


graph, a dome rises, guarded by gilded lions of indubitable 
(Continued on page 38) 


Right: Fic 8. CHURCH OF EL 
CALVARIO ON THE PLAZA AT 
CHICHICASTENANGO, AN INDIAN 
VILLACE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Left: FIG. 7. CERRITO DEL 
CARMEN, A PILGRIM PLACE ON 
THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE MOD- 
ERN CITY OF GUATEMALA 


TWO PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM S. MOUNT. 
Left: BOYS CAUGHT NAPPING IN A 
FIELD. OIL, 1848. 3612 X 29 INCHES. 
ACCORDING TO THE ARTIST'S JOURNAL 
“TANDSCAPE PARTLY FROM NATURE— 
THE FIGURES PAINTED IN MY STUDIO.” 
COLLECTION OF THE BROOKLYN MU- 
SEUM. Below: RUSTIC DANCE. OIL, 
1830. 2714 X 22 INCHES. LENT BY THE 
OLD PRINT SHOP TO THE BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM’S MOUNT AND QUIDOR EXHIBIT 


MOUNT AND QUIDOR: 


REALISM AND ROMANTICISM 


ENCOURAGED BY THE success of his brilliant East- 
man Johnson exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum two years 
ago, John I. H. Baur, curator of paintings, has gone back a 
little further to present side by side the work of William Sidney 
Mount, Long Island artist (1807-1868), who, Mr. Baur says, 
may be called “the first of our artists in point of time to ex- 
ploit local genre” and who “heads the long list of realist 
painters in this field, which widened rapidly with the advance 
of the century”; and John Quidor (1800-1881), of whom Baur 
remarks that he was the “only non-derivative romanticist of a 
period dominated by realists, or, as they have been more 
aptly called, the romantic realists.” 

In Mount’s Journal, in the possession of the Whitney Mu- 
seum, it is recorded that “I must paint such pictures as speak 
at once to the spectator—scenes that are most popular—that 
will be understood in an instant.” Besides the solidly painted 
oils of genre subjects there are free sketches and crisp pencil 
drawings. 

Quidor, practically neglected during his lifetime, has not 
been shown before in such a manner. In Irving’s irreverent 
stories such as Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, and in Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales Quidor found scope 
for his imagination and humor. In 1828 he showed Ichabod 
Crane Pursued at the Academy. Two years later Mount showed 
at the Academy his first local genre scene, Dance after the 
Sleigh Ride. Thirty of his pictures, which have been very dif- 
ficult to unearth, were identified and sixteen assembled for the 
show. Gnarled and fantastic trees; gusty humor; eerie color 
and vigorous composition characterize the work. Some of the 
details, when photographed and blown up to several times the 
size, prove to be truly remarkable-—HOWARD DEVREE. 


JOHN QUIDOR: ICHABOD 
CRANE AT A BALL AT VAN 
TASSEL’S MANSION. OIL. 
ANONYMOUS LOAN TO THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM’S 
MOUNT AND QUIDOR SHOW 


JOHN QUIDOR: DETAIL FROM WOLFERTS WILL. OIL. LENT TO THE 
EXHIBITION OPENING JANUARY 23 AT BROOKLYN BY ALBERT DUVEEN 


TOWARD A NEW LIGHT 


BY HOWARD DEVREE 


WHEN WE CATCH our breath after the first impact of war, 
certain issues in the American art world may very well be 
clarified rather than further confused. There are facts as well 
as speculations that point in this direction: instead of fog and 
intensifying darkness, it may well be that we are moving toward 
a new light. 

Before the charge of foolhardy optimist is hurled, let me 
explain these statements and enumerate the factors which, it 
seems to me, are working toward a new day in American art. 
In the immediate and unanimous response of Congress and 
the people to the President’s address on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, surely there is the healthy germ of a newly aroused national 
spirit and unity—not a narrow or chauvinistic thing, but a new 
consciousness of the values of things American. What this 
may subsequently bring about is matter for pure specula- 
tion; but surely some of that great driving force will be felt 
in art. 

Not all the forces involved in working toward a new era in 
American art are new. It is the merest commonplace that all 
through the century before the world war this country had an 
inferiority complex toward Europe and things European. No- 
where did this show more than in art: the home product went 
begging while everything from sugary Bouguereaus to anything 
labeled “old master” was exalted. The first world war gave the 
nation new status as a world power. But Paris had been the 
fashion center and, in the chi chi sense of the word, it was 
deferred to as the world art center also. Wealthy and fashion- 
able Americans in many cases bought works of art as they 
bought women’s hats—because they had a Paris label, or be- 
cause they knew the pictures would be reproduced in color in 
fashionable magazines, or because certain cliques of French 
and American dealers capitalized on that inferiority complex 
of the American toward older civilizations. And so things were 
sold here that, in many cases, would never have found a pur- 
chaser in the countries of their origin. 

The present war abroad has curtailed and radically altered 
the situation. During the last few years the Section of Fine Arts 
with its open competitions, and the WPA with its nationwide 
organization, have been popularizing American art and making 
it news and a household word. The vastly increased number 
of art books published is further evidence of a potential market 
for the native product. Institutions such as the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
Nebraska Art Association, by their shows and purchases, and 
the Murdock fund selections for the Wichita Museum, have 
been doing wonderful spade work for the era after the war is 
over. 

The days of the old-fashioned gallery which looked only 
to a few wealthy collectors and made art synonymous with 
luxury are, it is to be devoutly hoped, gone forever. In the 
placing on the market of inexpensive prints by well known 
artists; in the effort of the annual national art weeks, whatever 
the shortcomings; even in the widespread circulation of color 
reproductions and the new silk screen prints—attempts have 
been made toward attracting patronage from the lower income 
brackets. The response, if it has not included our whole T30R 
000,000 people, has nevertheless been encouraging and has 
pointed new roads and provided much food for thought. 

Along with the old-fashioned luxury-type gallery with its 
appeal to a small group of the very wealthy, the museum has 
fallen on changed days. In the last decade, donations and other 
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contributions have been greatly curtailed. Some directors feel 
that the museum should not be concerned primarily with the 
acquisition of work from the contemporary field, but should 
content itself with educating the public and showing contempo- 
rary work, calling attention to the fact that it can be bought 
reasonably. Many museums have had their funds so diminished 
that they are even shorthanded in personnel. We cannot look 
to them for support of the artist in a sufficient measure nor 
as a great source of profit to the dealer. And dealers cannot 
afford to buy or even to find space for all the work submitted 
to them. 

Nor is the annual art week, although a step in the right 
direction, an answer to the problem of the artist and his sales. 
In attacking our problem, we may learn something of estimat- 
ing a market from the methods of one of our most widely cir- 
culated magazines. Investigation revealed that this publica- 
tion’s average reader was a man about thirty-two, in a small 
town in Indiana or Ohio, with a wife two years younger; 
the family is church-going, has two children, an income of 
$2,000 to $3,200 a year, and owns a car in the $500 to $800 
price range. 

What it seems to me is needed is not an annual art week 
with emphasis on bargains, but the setting-up of a permanent 
nationwide organization, to make such a survey, to popularize 
art and to promote sales: an undertaking in which artists and 
their organizations, museums and similar institutions, collectors 
and clubs and granges and schools, laymen and writers, are 
enlisted to work together so that good moderate priced art 
may be “sold American.” This is not an attack on European 
art, nor is it an assertion that all American art is good and 
all other bad; nor does it mean that bad American art should 
be forced on the market and bought in preference to good 
European work. There are, as I have had occasion to say 
before, too many shows by artists who ought to think several 
times before losing their amateur standing. And a flood of 
inferior work on the market is no help to the cause of Ameri- 
can art. 

But between the financial status of the old-time wealthy col- 
lector of the luxury gallery type, and the earnings of the man 
or woman who buys a color reproduction or a $5 print, there 
are hundreds of thousands of Americans who earn, let us say, 
from $3,000 to $15,000 or $20,000 a year. A nation-wide organ- 
ization such as suggested above could plumb that market and 
carry out a campaign to educate this group to buy art out of 
income: something they have never been taught to do, as they 
buy cars and refrigerators and radios. A work of art, incident- 
ally, does not have to be turned in at the end of the year for 
a new model. 

In recent months I have talked with artists, dealers, museum 
officials, informed laymen, and my fellow writers. Some seem 
to be unduly pessimistic, others pretty optimistic. But most of 
those to whom I have talked are essentially in agreement that 
there is need of some such program as this suggested. 

In the sweep of a newly aroused national spirit, after the 
war, there is hope of reaching that potential market. In the 
midst of our more pressing patriotic duties toward the nation 
in the present crisis, there is yet room for revaluation. 
Standards and conventions our parents accepted a generation 
ago are being put to a new test. What was false and unworthy 
will be purged and new values surely come to birth. Is it fool- 
hardy optimism at the end of an era of European art to look 
forward to a changed world after this war, and to hope and to 
work for a new era in American art? 
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LEFT: Mary Cassatt’s pencil drawing for “In the Loge” No. 3, soft ground and aquatint. The drawing was done while the paper was over 
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the plate, which was covered with soft tallow ground. Completed, the drawing was pulled off. Wherever pencil lines show tallow stuck to 
the reverse and came away from the plate. CENTER: Proof of second state. Aquatint added to the soft ground lines. RIGHT: Third and 
final state. Burnished out are the lines of shading. The subject is Mlle. Mallarmé whose father the poet was Miss Cassatt’s friend 


THE LINE OF MARY CASSATT 


BY ADELYN D. BREESKIN 


MUCH THAT IS revealing may be learned from a one-man 
show such as the exhibition of the works of Mary Cassatt now 
on view at the Baltimore Museum of Art. After a thorough study 
of this comprehensive cross-section of her work, which includes 
over one hundred and sixty items, I am impressed by the fact 
that her most characteristic expression—that which is most 
imbued with her personality—is to be found among her pastels, 
color prints, and dry points. 
been most sympathetic to her and, therefore, she expressed the 
essence of her style most fully through them. 

As a member of the Impressionist group she naturally de- 
veloped a preference for color and light. She closely followed 
Manet’s advice to the group to consider light as the most im- 
portant element in a picture. She diverged from the main con- 


These techniques seem to have 


cept of the Impressionists, however, in her insistence upon 
line as being also of basic importance. In her pastels she was 
able to combine color, light, and line most happily. Together 
with Degas she developed this medium to a point where it 
attained the richness of oil paint, with a spirited fullness which 
it had not enjoyed since the days of Quentin La Tour. The fact 
that she endowed a scholarship for American art students to 
study La Tour’s works at St. Quentin proves her respect for his 
work as well as her interest in furthering the practice of the 
pastel medium. 

In her insistence upon line quality she, like Renoir and 
Degas, sought for the purity of Ingres’ drawing. Without doubt 
Degas, her close friend and her best critic, encouraged her to 
this end. But the means of perfecting her drawing she discovered 
for herself. It proved to be a discipline which contemporary 
artists could well afford to emulate. She began as early as 1879 
to concentrate on the graphic techniques, drawing directly from 
the model first in etching. In order to develop tone with line, 
she combined soft ground and aquatint in a most original man- 
ner. In some of these prints she added color—thus developing 


her first color prints. At the same time she started working in 
drypoint, and this medium soon won her preference. Conse- 
quently, of over two hundred plates which she executed, over 
one hundred are in drypoint. Achille Segard, who has written 
one of the few books on Miss Cassatt, says: “In order to impose 
upon herself absolute precision in drawing from the living 
model, she adopted this medium which excludes all trickery 
and inexactitude. She wished to draw on the copper plate with 
a steel point in order that the plate might betray every trace of 
her mistakes. Magnificent discipline, than which none is more 
severe or more capable of yielding beautiful results!” 

After years of continuous exercise of this method she so 
mastered the art of drawing that it became one of the main 
pillars of her strength, and her drypoints executed between 
1889 and 1898 are among the finest works of the kind produced 
to date by an American artist. 

In 1880, in the company of Degas, she attended the large 
Japanese exhibition held at the Beaux Arts. The impression 
made on both artists was profound and influenced all of their 
subsequent work. Their reaction may be summed up in Degas’ 
remark: “Taste above all!” The fact that Miss Cassatt’s artistic 
vision was enlarged as a result of this exhibition is proved by 
her color prints which she produced shortly thereafter. In them 
she shows a new understanding of rhythm, form, and harmony. 
Salient curves and expressive outlines become more essential 
to her. She discarded all unimportant gradations of tone, draw- 
ing without shadows and modelling with line alone. The purity 
and distinction of these color prints brought her art to its 
height. Her inspiration was definitely derived from Japanese 
prints, but the quality is entirely due to her own creative 
ability. The technique, combining soft ground, drypoint and 
aquatint, she also found for herself. The result is a unique 
achievement—a triumph of impeccable taste and original style. 
Her joy in pure line is acutely felt in these color prints, as well 
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ABOVE: Mary Cassatt: The Map. Drypoint, 1890. Lucas Collection, Baltimore Museum of Art. BELOW LEFT: Mary Cassatt: The Long 
Gloves. Pastel, c. 1889. Lent by Mrs. Eugenia Cassatt Davis. BELOW RIGHT: Mary Cassatt: The Hat. Pastel, c. 1890. Also lent by Mrs. Davis 


as in her drypoints and pastels. Because line quality is such an expressed form and composition. Some of them certainly 

integral part of her style, the media in which she could most stand among her finest works. It is to them, also, that she owes 

fully express it seem to me best suited to her talent. It was one __ her place in the Impressionist movement. But in breaking away 

of her color prints which caused Degas to exclaim: “I will not 

admit that a woman can draw as well as that!” One of her dry- Holbein line she not only helped to perpetuate the classical 

o0ints also made him comment that it was like a Holbein. viewpoint, but also greatly increased the scope of her particu- 
Her paintings have great style, clear vibrant color, and well lar art expression. 


from Impressionist concepts in her search for the Ingres and 


Mary Cassatt: Woman Bathing. Color print with drypoint and aquatint, c. 1892. Harris Whittemore Collection, on 
loan to the Baltimore Museum of Art. Before this print Degas exclaimed at the superb quality of its drawing 
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Word from Honolulu 
ON DECEMBER 19, Edgar C. Schenck; Director of the 


Honolulu Academy of Fine Arts, wrote a letter to a friend in 
Washington, which read in part as follows: 

“We at the museum were not touched by any of the bombs or 
shells in the attack of December 7. Our air raid precaution plan 
which I had worked out about a year ago and equipment which I 
had purchased as a sort of insurance have been put into effect, 
and I believe the Army is going to allow us to carry on activities 
to a certain extent. We are having our first large audience for 
a community Christmas carol program. 

“The competition [described below] will be a God-send to many 
of the local artists. I hope they will be able to produce acceptable 
work. We are having a meeting of the artists as soon as possible 
and word is going down to the papers this afternoon so that we 
will get action from them in the quickest possible way.” 


Not to Walk Alone 
AT THE TIME of the last war the American artist was still 


an isolated individual, more at home in cosmopolitan centers than 
in his own community. Today he faces his greatest opportunity 
to sustain the position he has won for himself. He can contribute 
his own kind of leadership. But he has no higher prerogative than 
to walk in step with and beside his fellow citizens. 

There is only one answer to the question: What are the artists 
doing in the national emergency? And that is the obvious one. 
The artists are doing what everyone else is doing—fitting them- 
selves into military and civilian life according to their separate 
situations and capacities. A good number will have to put aside 
their tools and materials as they take on active service. Many have 
done so already. Others will have to assume extra duties as civilians 
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Two scenes in the United States section at the Guatemala National Fair 
which was attended by 500,000 people in Guatemala City. U.S. exhibits 
assembled under the auspices of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs included architecture, crafts, fashions, and a large 
group of mural designs and water colors from the Section of Fine Arts. 
Exhibits were welcomed by the press, it being generally conceded 
that the Section of Fine Arts display was the most popular. The artists’ 
interpretation of everyday life in this country, its industries and its 
traditions, evidently appealed to Guatemalans. President Ubico ex- 
pressed thanks for “such a good and generous selection of painting.” 


NEWS AND COMMENT BY JANE WATSON 


which will demand from them a double-barrelled effort if they 
are not to relinquish their profession. For some, the wise and 
only thing would be to continue their work to the utmost of their 
abilities. In any case the challenges and realizations should make 
the man not less, but more, the artist. For the true artist is not 
the escapist, and the validity of American art depends in war as | 
in peace on the extent to which it is rooted in the life and con- 
sciousness of the nation. | 
A few artists have been fortunate in finding means of using 
their talents directly in defense, and now, in war work. Within 
a week after war was declared wider opportunity was offered when 
the Government Office for Emergency Management issued its first 
art bulletin, initiating a competition for pictures of defense and 
war activities. Wisely begun on a modest scale, it is a first step — 
toward making a record for the information of the American people, — 
and for future generations. Other plans are now under way and 
soon to be announced. Government agencies have uses for art in 
wartime, and will have more. While the specialist is needed, there 
is also indication that opportunities will have sufficient scope to— 
prevent artists from trying to run their work into channels where 
they cannot navigate. 


A Chance for Artists : 


RELEASED WITH DISPATCH by the Division of Informa- 
tion, but showing no signs of having been hastily conceived, O. E. M. 
Art Bulletin 1, entitled A Call to Artists, brought not only promise 
of opportunity, but also reassurance. The artists knew that the 
$2,000 allocated for purchase of paintings at $30, drawings at $10, 
and prints at $5, would not go far among them. But they realized 
that it represented the beginning of an equitable, intelligent, and 
well considered plan for enlisting their services. 

Artists were asked to submit, on or before January 15, pictures 


Compostela: Eagle and Con- 
dor. Carved from 
Rican mahogany by the Span- 
ish sculptor as a symbol of 
Inter-American unity. The em- 
blem was recently presented to 
President Roosevelt by the 
artist, is now at Hyde Park. 
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in color or in black and white, of subjects related to war and 
defense which have for them a vital, visual appeal. They were 
advised to pick material readily available in their own localities, 
to present it with correctness and simplicity, keeping in mind 
that the work might be reproduced in the daily and periodical 
press. Subjects suggested, not stipulated, were as follows: Im- 
pressive manufacturing and defense operations, where accessible 
without special permission; essential activities of the American 
Red Cross; Civilian Defense activities; defense construction and 
housing. 

All work will be judged and recommended for purchase by the 
following jury: Olin Dows, Consultant, Office of Civilian Defense; 
Charles Coiner, Consultant in Design, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement; Holger Cahill, Director, WPA Art Program; Forbes 
Watson, Consultant, and Edward B. Rowan, Assistant Chief, Section 
of Fine Arts. 

The need was stressed for professionally competent work suit- 
able for the definite purposes of publication and exhibition. Any 
medium could be used—oil, tempera, water color, gouache, and 
the various media for print-making and drawing. The competition 
is not anonymous—all work must be signed. 

A selection of works thus chosen for purchase by the government 
will be exhibited at the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
and it is also expected that some of the competition material 
will be circulated in traveling exhibitions throughout the country. 
The scheme further includes the possibility of having an additional 
jury-recommended group of pictures available for purchase by 
the general public at the same rates, provided the artist is willing, 
after the government purchases have been completed. If the work 
submitted warrants it, the total sum to be expended by the govern- 
ment may be increased to allow for additional purchases. All plans, 
of course, depend on the results obtained through this initial effort. 


Suggestions for Artists 


TO BE AS specific as one can be at this time, here are a few 
suggestions for artists, whose eyes are sharp and whose hands 


are skilled. For the information in this outline we are indebted 
to the Office of Civilian Defense. If you want to volunteer, obvi- 
ously the thing to do is to get in touch with your local OCD. The 


majority have probably already done so. Below we list suggestions 
for artists as artists. But first on the list OCD puts the general 
needs of the community—artists can be air raid wardens, fire 
watchers, messengers or drivers, members of rescue and decontami- 
nation squads, auxiliary firemen and policemen, Red Cross first 
aiders. 

If you want a job: Register with your State Employment Bureau 
—list your secondary skills. There are shortages in mechanical, 
electrical, and structural drafting. With training, artists’ aptitudes 
can be particularly useful in pattern-making for ship-building, 
aviation, and in other industries. If you have already registered, 
see that your card has been checked within three months. 

If interested in retraining for allied skills—investigate possi- 
bilities locally, either at the State Employment Office or the Board 
of Education. 

For Army Camouflage (men only) write to Section of Camou- 
flage Operations and Training Branch, Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neering, War Department, Washington, D. C., giving a record of 
your training and experience. 

For volunteer work as an artist: OCD needs posters, signs, 
charts, maps, food consumption and nutrition charts, insignia. 

It is also suggested that artist organizations can be particularly 
helpful in turning out work as a group. While we were receiving 
complaints from artists who had registered at their local civilian 
defense offices (most of them swamped with volunteers and still 
struggling with the essentials of organization and equipment), 
only to be told they “did not know what they could do,” the same 
artists’ group in San Francisco which organized the successful 
sales show discussed in this column last month, got together and 
prepared a list of suggestions for their local civilian defense office, 
pointing out that they were equipped to register and mobilize them- 
selves, and telling what they thought they could do. A copy of 
this was sent to Olin Dows at the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Our Museums: Protection and Service 


IN REGARD TO protection of art treasures from enemy destruc- 
tion, our big museums in coastal cities have been prepared for 
some time for emergency action. However, the general point of 
view is well expressed in a statement released by William C. 
Osborn, President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: 

“The Museum realizes,” he said, “that its obligation to the 
morale of the community and the nation by maintaining recrea- 
tional and educational services is as great as its obligations to 
the works of art themselves. The Museum will continue to func- 
tion as normally as possible and now plans to carry on its proposed 
schedule of exhibitions, although it may become advisable to close 
down certain galleries for special reasons.” He then went on to 
enumerate the steps which have been taken for the immediate 
protection of the collection. 

Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan, in his capa- 
city as head of the Association of Art Museum Directors, called 
his associates from all parts of the country to a two-day meeting 
in New York City December 20 and 21. Released to the press on 
December 22 was a general statement ending with resolutions 
assuring the public: 

“That American museums are prepared to do their utmost in 
the service of the people of this country during the present conflict. 

“That they will continue to keep open their doors to all who 
seek refreshment of spirit. 

“That they will, with the sustained financial help of their com- 
munities, broaden the scope and variety of their work. 

“That they will be sources of inspiration illuminating the past 
and vivifying the present: that they will fortify the spirit on 
which victory depends.” 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT in regard to what mu- 
seums should do in planning for the defense emergency was issued 
by Laurence Vail Coleman, Director of the American Association 
of Museums. It appears also in the current Museum News, but 
since it is of general interest, we reprint it here with permission: 

“Many museum trustees and directors, alert to dangers threaten- 
ing collections in their care, are in doubt about what steps ought 
to be taken in the present emergency. This doubt arises partly 
from the fact that hazards are very different in different places, 
and partly from the impossibility of predicting what will actually 
happen. 

“In view of recent events, indecision seems no longer admissable. 
It is now the duty of every responsible person to act on the best 
assumption he can make. However, undue alarm is no more admis- 
sable than inaction. Conditions call for a cool estimate of danger 
in each locality and a sensible plan in which real dangers are 
balanced against the equally real duties of museums. 

“It seems reasonable to assume that intensive bombing cannot 
be carried out in this country at least for some time to come. 
The enemy does have planes that can cross the ocean and return, 
but with not much of a load in addition to fuel. Coastal cities 
might be subjected to bombing by planes from carriers, but here 
again ammunition would be limited. In either case, it seems likely, 
explosive bombs would be directed primarily against military 
targets; and other properties would have most trouble, if any, 
from incendiaries. European experience has shown that even under 
intensive bombing direct hits by explosives do not constitute the 
worst menace. All in all museums would do well to take some 
precautions against blast and put their principal efforts into fire 
protection. 

“Before deciding what to do by way of protection in the light 
of this or some other assumption, museum people should consider 
the duties museums have to perform—duties from which they must 
not retreat. Now is the time to show what faith we have in the 
usefulness of our institutions. Surely no museum should close its 
doors or put itself practically out of business by extensive evacua- 
tion of collections or by sand-bagging and other digging-in to the 
point of becoming comparatively useless to the public. Temporary 
exhibitions and educational efforts that bear on subjects of the 
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day or on parts of the world in which the public is most interested 
at the moment can have more than ordinary attention. 

“The first precautionary measure should be to put into a safe 
place selected records that the museum could not well get along 
without and selected objects that most deserve special protection. 
There should be the least possible transportation of such material. 
Long journeys may be disastrous and the stewardship of others 
may be inadequate. One part of the museum may be safer than 
another and there are very safe places in the environs of every 
community. Moving that is required had best be done without 
waiting. 

“Apace with these arrangements there should be emergency 
preparations to fight fire. This is a task for the staff, and special 
employees or volunteers. Communities everywhere are developing 
civilian defense, and museums should fall in with the local arrange- 
ments. 

“An equally urgent precaution should be for the safety of em- 
ployees and visitors in the museum. This calls for a plan as to 
what the staff should do and what visitors should be guided to do 
in case of an alarm. It involves also such measures as can be taken 
to minimize hazards from shattering glass and things that might 
topple or fall. Engineering advice should be sought if needed, 
but common sense can solye many problems. Glass in skylights, 
windows, and cases may offer more of a problem than can be 
dealt with by physical means. If so, the only possible protection 
is by getting people away when there is an alarm. Museums in 
communities that institute blackouts should close before dusk and 
be totally dark at night. 

“Having made necessary preparations for the worst, museums 
should thereafter address themselves with redoubled energy to 
work for the public. There has never been a better time to extend 
the practice of changing exhibitions, and to make effective the 
public services which every museum aspires to develop. Museums 
have always made notable progress in times of disturbance. They 
have great opportunities now.” 


In the Heat of the Moment 
FANNED BY THE heat of public opinion and fearing outright 


destruction of its treasures, the Freer Gallery in Washington on 
Monday morning, December 8, removed its Japanese collections 
from public exhibition, presumably for the duration. The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has done the same. Oddly enough, the much 
vaunted Japanese cherry trees which adorn the Capital’s Potomac 
Park again figured in the general excitement. Outraged Americans 
with more emotion than reason cut down four of them, leaving 
on a stump the inscription: “To hell with those Japanese.” Whether 
the marble coolness of the Freer would have tempered such anger 
we will never know. To date we have had no report of assaults 
on Japanese art where the museums have let it rest among their 
collections, and if need be, to guard it. Fortunately, Americans 
are intent on more constructive effort. If the policy of removal 
were carried through, with a logic that seems lacking in the original 
premise, the walls of our art institutions would be bare indeed— 
protected not from our enemies, but from ourselves. 


Central Headquarters 


AT A TIME like this the poster is not only a vehicle of com- 
munication, but also a weapon, subject to the uses and misuses 
of other instruments of power. This point was brought out with 
force and clarity in the editorial in the Washington Post, December 
19. The title is We Stoop to Conquer: 

“Yesterday morning Mr. Walter Lippmann, taking as his text 
the tragic lesson of Pearl Harbor, pleaded eloquently for the 
circumcision of the American heart at this crisis of American 
destiny. He called for contrite confession of our sins of material- 
ism, hedonism, complacency and self-righteousness and for the 
abandonment of all those ‘deadly illusions and moral failings which 
have prevailed among us since the other war.’ As if by way of 
commentary on this exhortation the War Department has released 
the first of the official war posters. If the purpose of the poster in 
question is to purge us of hypocritical pretense it could not have 
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Four posters from a group assembled in Central and South America by Mildred Constantine for the William Morris Collection, 
recently shown at Rockefeller Center in New York City, and now at the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C. to January 17, 
under the auspices of The Washington Society of Typographic Art and the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American A ffiairs. 
UPPER LEFT: Benavides Garate, Peru: Social Security Prevents Begging When Old Age Arrives. UPPER RIGHT: N. Fraedrich, Brazil: 
Census Requires the Truth from all Brazilians, Foreigners, Residents, Transients. LOWER LEFT: A. Gonzalez, Uruguay: Summer 
Festivals and Carnival, Montevideo. LOWER RIGHT: A. Cervantes, Mexico: Confidence, Unity, Work, to Fortify Independence. 
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served its purpose better had it been designed by Dr. Goebbels or 
Dr. Julius Streicher. It presents five ape-like figures in the uniform 
of German soldiers with grotesque and bestial faces whose wide- 
open mouths, as they sing the Horst Wessel song, show hideous 
fangs in place of human teeth. The figures call instantly to mind 
Hitler’s words of October 3 about his own Russian enemies, “Not 
human beings, but animal beasts.’ 

“Ts this the plane on which the division of psychological war- 
fare proposes to wage the struggle for the defense of Christian 
civilization and the principle of human dignity? The poster sug- 
gests that our spiritual disorders may be even deeper than the 
vices of which Mr. Lippmann so properly complains. If this 
wretchedly drawn and worse conceived poster can serve any pur- 
pose, it is the purpose of arousing in us, as substitute for courage, 
those blind and malignant fears and hatreds which have already 
wrought so much disaster and desolation in the world. Once we 
become reconciled to the principle that our end justifies any and 
every means, then indeed we shall have lost the war, not perhaps 
to Hitler, but to Hitlerism. In our own moral interest, therefore, 
let us not in these matters imitate the most disgusting devices of 
our adyersaries. If we must be imitative we should do far better 
to imitate the example of the British who, even in their darkest 
and most desperate hours, have never reduced their official pro- 
paganda to the level of Berlin’s. 

“Our greatest need of the moment has been well expressed by 
one of our correspondents in a farewell message sent us just before 
his departure on a Government mission to the Far East. ‘There 
are. he writes, ‘bigger things to remember than Pearl Harbor. 
We have to remember now our history and traditions. We have 
to remember our devotion and dedication to essential liberty. We 
have to remember that the assault of the Axis is not against the 
comparatively isolated outposts of our military establishments, 
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but upon the central headquarters of our brains and hearts. 


Hemispheric Solidarity 
THE SPANISH SCULPTOR, Compostela, a Republican re- 


fugee now living in Puerto Rico, has sent President Roosevelt a 
mahogany wood-carving, Eagle and Condor, symbolizing hemi- 
spheric solidarity. The gift was recently received by the President 


at Hyde Park, through the courtesy of Governor Tugwell. 


Compostela was born in the medieval university city of Santiago 
de Compostela, as Francisco Vazquez Diaz, but in his work he 
has always been known by the designation assumed early in his 
career. He fought in the trenches in Spain, and later was in a 
concentration camp in France, where his skill with his hands 
made him very useful as an aid with surgical dressing of the 
wounded. He finally succeeded in reaching the Dominican Republic, 
and from there made his way to Puerto Rico. In the last two years 
he has been able to resume his work as a sculptor, carving portrait 
busts, Caribbean fish, and West Indian birds from the tropical 
woods of his island refuge. In gratitude he sent the timely emblem, 
a sturdy composition carried out with directness and vigor. 


A New Art Magazine 
A WELCOME ADDITION to art publications, scarce indeed 


in the world today, is the distinguished new monthly magazine, 
Ars, published January 1, 1942, for the first time by the Agencia 
Editora Mexicana in Mexico City, under the editorship of Agustin 
Velazquez Chavez, well known art critic and author. The first 
issue promises a lively, thoughtful, and constructive editorial pro- 
gram, well executed. The aim of the new magazine is to present 
the arts of all the Americas, keeping in mind the relationships 
and contrasts with European art and the art of the past. While 
distribution will naturally be among Spanish speaking people, 
let us hope that the magazine will have wide circulation in this 
country, and incidentally that it will serve as further inducement 
to learn Spanish. The material in the first issue is rich and varied, 
and there are numerous illustrations, four in color. Articles include 
Twenty Years of Mexican Painting by Samuel Ramos, Three Por- 
traits, Three Nations, by J. Moreno Villa, The Composer and the 
Radio by Aaron Copland, a series of poems by Enrique Gonzalez 
Martinez illustrated with line drawings by Roberto Montenegro, 
discussion of The Fall, an ivory statuette (reproduced in a line 
drawing by Julio Castellanos), by Alfonso Reyes, Indigenous 
American Art by Luis Alberto Acuna, Protection of Spanish Art 
During the Civil War, by José Renau, The Mysterious Island 
of Pascua, an article of unusual interest, by Luis Enrique Délano, 
criticisms, book While the publication 
emanates from Mexico, its authors are recruited from the entire 
hemisphere. Born in war time, may it have a long life. 
(Continued on page 47) 


reviews, and _ notes. 


LEFT: Stephen Etnier: In the 
Hangar. Canvas. 1941. In 
his January show at the 
Milch Galleries in New York 
City, Stephen Etnier reveals 
that he has been deepening 
and widening his palette, 
especially to include the 
burnt umber range. His com- 
positions are bigger, bonier, 
more virile. He has turned to 
aircraft and figures also for 
subject matter, and the re- 
sultant show is far and away 
his best and most varied, with 
more evidence of ability to 
draw and with generally 
solider values without losing 
the earlier lighting and fresh 
out-of-doors charm.—w. D. 
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ervice to 


the nation im peace and war” 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 
ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 


people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE. SYSTEM 
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NEW LECTURES 


The Greeks—Great for 2500 Years 


Their valor in our day came as no surprise to 
those acquainted with “the glory that was 
Greece”? in the centuries before Christ. The 
United States is fortunate in possessing superb 
examples of Greece’s ancient art. 


Many of these pieces are discussed in a lecture, 
Greek Art in the United States, by Gisela M. A. 
Richter, Curator of Greek and Roman Art in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Miss Richter is a dis- 
tinguished authority who speaks and writes with 
lucidity. Her lecture is accompanied by 56 new 
slides reproducing sculpture, vase painting, ceram- 
ics, and the minor arts in American museum 


collections. 


They Also Lived in Dangerous Times 


But they kept their 
How well a visit to the 


. .. our ancestors, that is. 
craftsmanship alive. 
Metropolitan Museum’s American Wing will 
show. The things it contains: early American 
interiors, furniture, and decorative arts supply 
the material for a new lecture on the American 
Wing written by Joseph Downs, its curator, illus- 
trated by 47 new slides which depict the domestic 


environment of early Americans. 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands 


a new lecture by Allen H. Eaton of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, tells as only he can tell it how 
the respect for craft is not exclusively a thing of 
the past. Mr. Eaton traces the development of 
the handicrafts in the Appalachian mountain 
region and describes the character of the people 
who do this work. The greater part of his 
lecture is devoted to descriptions of specific 
objects illustrated in the 60 lantern slides. 


Chapters and Active Members of The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts have free use of two 
lectures annually, Associate Members may 
rent them at half-fee. Persons and organi- 
zations not affiliated with the Federation 
pay $5 for each lecture, read once. All 
borrowers pay two-way transportation. 


The AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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GUATEMALA BAROQUE 


(Continued from page 24) 


Oriental feeling. The convent entrance on the left presents other 
typical Baroque elements in pleasant variation. 

Similar to this entrance in linear conduct is the walled-in side 
entrance of the Hospital de Santiago (Fig. 3), which was founded 
in mid-sixteenth century. This addition comes from an appreciably 
later period. The thick twisted single column of the previous photo- 
graph is here resolved into two slender ones spiraling in opposite 
directions, which gives a lively mounting impression. Whether the 
composition is likable may be disputed, but we cannot deny a cer- 
tain eloquent vigor and dramatic presentation. The scroll and 
cornice show great subtlety in contrast to the more rugged columns. 
The polychrome Madonna stands on a cumulus framed with cherub 
heads, in good Murillo tradition, and four full-length angels are 
floating in the corners. The background of the niche is studded with 
stars which overflow into the framework. Above and below the 
statue are visible two coats-of-arms of families connected with the 
erection of this building. 

Among the secular buildings of Antigua, the former University 
of San Carlos Borromeo, now a museum, stands in first place from 
an artistic point of view. Figure 4 shows the main patio and Figure 
5, a section of the exterior. Erected somewhat after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century it demonstrates that Baroque can also be 
restrained and tempered. The architect, Luis Diez de Navarro, was 
influenced by the Moorish style of southern Spain. The evidence 
of Mozarabic traits does not detract from but rather serves to 
enhance the general harmony. In keeping with that tradition, a 
fountain plays in the center of the square court which is enclosed 
by seven arches on each side. The stucco decorations are more or 
less on the abstract side, also proof of Near Eastern influence. On 
the left edge of the picture, the bubblelike lantern has all the 
elements of a large dome with the grace of a small tower. The street 
side of the building (Fig. 5) has octagonal windows, set deep into 
massive walls. White medallions with coats-of-arms and conven- 
tionalized consoles break the monotony of the masonry surface 
which is painted a bluish gray. The lyre motif of the console is 
the same used on the frieze in the patio, but gives a completely 
different impression. The tassel effect is also repeated at intervals 
on the inner walls of the colonnade. The pyramidal stone ornaments 
edging the tile roof are synchronized with the stucco elements on 
the walls, creating a blended rhythm. 

The Casa de los Leones (Fig. 6), once the property of the high- 
ranking de Toledo family, gives an idea of the Colonial splendor 
of Guatemala. The house appears to have been erected in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, when the city enjoyed great wealth. 
It is one-storied, in the favorite and practical type of Colonial times 
in Central America. All the decorative elements of the main en- 
trance are carved of stone—unusual in later days. The floral pattern 
on the doorposts was simplified by the heavy hand of the local 
carver, and the smaller interlying panel is also similarly uncom- 
plicated. The twisted columns are without virtuosity or the elabora- 
tion of capital and base so lavishly present where the more easily 
handled material of stucco was used. The rampant lions, copied 
out of a coat-of-arms, have Romanesque charm, and although the 
entrance cannot boast a grand-scale composition, it possesses me- 
dieval vigor. It is interesting to note that all the elements are 
purely decorative and without functional purpose. The engaged 
columns actually support nothing, ending considerably below the 
roof. No attempt has been made to fuse them with the latticed panel 
or the carved door jambs into a decorative whole. 

Figure 7 shows a pilgrim place near the modern city of Guate- 
mala. Cerrito del Carmen was built on the remnants of an early 
hermitage chapel of the seventeenth century. Its buttressed win- 
dowless side walls, the two front towers without decoration recall 


the times when the remote Christian church had to serve as a fort- 
ress also. The center of the facade is built on the retablo principle 
and the urn design constitutes the main decoration, crowding the 
narrow arched niches. The severity of the side walls is relieved by 
angel heads alternating with doves and pyramidal ornaments. 

Figure 8 takes us into the Highlands where the Maya-Quiche 
Indians have retained many of their customs as they were in pre- 
Conquest times. It is El Calvario at Chichicastenango, meaning 
“Place of the Nettles.” The Dominican order, which worked in that 
part of the country, built the first church on the main plaza during 
the sixteenth century. El Calvario, as a supplement and on the 
opposite side of the square, must be of somewhat later date, a 
naive but distinct imitation of the larger church facade. The build- 
ing is so simple that hardly less ornament could have been applied. 
Nevertheless, the straight lines of its side with rectangular windows 
and the unbroken facade with its plain columns on either side of 
the entrance radiate primeval power. Compared with the elaborate 
and lavish Baroque buildings in the same country, its inclusion in 
this style might be challenged. But the high pedestals of the 
columns, the protruding cornices dividing the facade into three 
uneven horizontal planes, and the domettes on the two ends of the 
broken pediment are unmistakably Baroque. The elevated terrace 
before the church is loosely framed by side walls and four posts 
with crosses. The stairway approaching it is reminiscent of the 
stepped temple-base of pre-Columbian times and ascends not from 
one direction but from three. 

The people of Chichicastenango have made a perturbingly dra- 
matic and incredibly picturesque faith from the fusion of their 
old Maya religion and Roman Catholicism. Perhaps this deeply 
human and strangely mystic effort built something of its arresting 
spirit into the stones of this church. 

The Baroque in Guatemala, as all over Latin America, comes to 
an end in the late eighteenth century. The neo-Classic takes its 
place; but even this cold and imitative architecture is permeated 
with the glory of the past centuries. 


HOWARD COOK: LONG-HORN STEER. DRAWING, 1938. A STUDY 
FOR THE FRESCOES IN THE SAN ANTONIO FEDERAL BUILDING 


FROM PRINTS TO FRESCOES 


(Continued from page 10) 


coincident with the feeling of stability in the building structure. 
I feel that the subject matter must be of more than passing interest, 
that it must contain the elements of universality and spring from a 
richness of vision and thought revealing the deeper significance of 
humanity. To my mind our great murals will, with the power and 
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ALSON CLARK has won eight awards and 
medals for his murals and easel paintings ranging 
from the Art Institute of Chicago, Cahn Prize to 
the Huntington Prize, Los Angeles Museum. 
Creator of the magnificent Pasadena Community 
Playhouse curtain, his fine arts versatility takes 
in illustration of Manley’s ‘Death Valley in 
49"’ to the decoration of banks and private 
homes with murals, such as the dining-room for 
Loretta Young. A Lieutenant of Naval Avia- 
tion during the World War, he spent two seasons 
painting the Panama Canal Zone. One of the 
original Whistler student group of ‘‘Fourteen” 
in Paris, he came to California about 20 years 
ago. 
Writing of his exclusive use of Schmincke 
colors, Mr. Clark says: 
“During my many years of painting, using 
colors of all makes, | find that for uni- 
formity and brilliance, the Schmincke 
Finest Artists’ Oil Colors are most satis- 
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Three Books of Immediate Interest 


by Porter Sargent 


GETTING U S INTO WAR 
640 pages, black vellum cloth, $4.00 


A Contemporary Record of changes of the past three 


years in Public Opinion—An attempt to throw light 
on the way International Affairs are presented, and on the 
little known forces and influences that use events to 
alter our views. Introductory Chapters illuminate his- 
torical and political backgrounds. This Encyclopedic 


Index is of special reference value on current personalities 


and affairs. 


WHAT MAKES LIVES 


224 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


Endeavors to answer ‘What Makes You Think So’ 
—Challenges ‘How Do You Know You Are Right’— 
Attempts to explain how we are shaped or misshaped 
by our changing environments—powerful personalities, 
propaganda and teaching—Interprets events in terms 
of human motives of the chief actors, perhaps violating 


some proprieties and tabus. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


Ready soon, ca 352 pages, $3.00 


An attempt in the midst of war to appraise realistically 
what education is, has been, and might be—the effect 
of war and defense activities thrust unexpectedly upon 
educational institutions and educators unprepared and 
already in a state of confusion. From the maelstrom of 
current tendencies in America and England, an attempt 


has been made to detect future trends. 


Circulars, Table of Contents of above on request 
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beauty derived from ordered reason and far-seeing composure, 
create a record of enduring value. 

I firmly believe that now—given the opportunity—the mural 
artist can be of greatest service to his country. For all the people to 
see, to derive heartening inspiration from, and to be sustained by 
during the days of terrible trials ahead, murals in public places 
can portray the meaning of democracy for which we are fighting, 
the hopes and ideals of our people, the ultimate desire for a fruitful 
brotherhood of mankind. 


TECHNICAL DATA FOR SAN ANTONIO FRESCOES 


Colors Used: (Dry color ground in distilled water) 
Light Red Yellow Ochre 
Red Iron Oxide Golden Ochre 
Violet Iron Oxide Raw Sienna 
Burnt Sienna, Light Raw Umber 
Burnt Sienna, Deep Cobalt Blue 
Oxide of Chromium Ultramarine 
Terre Verde Vine Black 


Materials Used in Plaster Work: 


1—750 square feet Diamond Mesh Galvanized Metal Lath with 
supports of %4 inch Channel Irons. 
2—Five tons of Sand—coarse, medium and fine. 
3—Seven drums of Slacked Lime—seven cubic yards. 
4—Two and one-half bags of Cement and small amount of Hair. 
(This was a larger amount of material than actually necessary 
due to unusual wastages and some used in experimental work.) 


Distilled Water Used—Over 400 Gallons: 
1—For grinding colors. 
2—In painting. 
3—Used lavishly for wetting brown coat under Intonaco, 


Proportions Used in Plaster Mix: 


1—Scratch Coat—2 coarse sand; 1 lime putty; %4 cement (haired). 
Approximately 4500 Ibs. sand; 2 drums lime; 2% bags cement. 
(Wastage here in plastering, also scratch coat penetrates lath 
to form a clinch on back of mesh.) 

2—Brown Coats (2)—2 medium sand; 1 lime putty. Approximately 
5000 lbs. sand; 2% drums lime. 

3—Intonaco—3 fine sand; 2 lime putty. Approximately 1200 Ibs. 
sand; 14% drums lime. (Wastage of lime; put through sieve.) 


Some other Material Used: 
10 rolls Red Bldg. & Tarcenter Paper Water colors and 
15 large boxes drafting tape Paper 
6 tins Cellulose Tape Pounce tools 
5 large rolls Kraft Tape Color Grinders 
450 running ft. Kraft Paper 644’ wide Plasterer’s tools 
200 square feet plywood drawing board Hand axes, Rock- 
2% gallons Fixative hammers 
Several boxes Faber’s Chalks Chisels 


1 garden spray, large Bolt of drop cloth 


ames Scaffold lumber 
1 Fixative pump sprayer 


5 Buckets 
35 jars of dry colors Mixing boards 
Flat and pointed sable brushes Gieven 


Bristle and fat wash brushes 


Wire brushes 
Sponges 


Dusting brushes 
Razor blades 

Clean cloths 

Used station wagon 


250 sheets drawing paper, large 
Clean jars and palettes 
Palette knives and spatulas 


DESIGN AND THE IDEA 


BY ALLEN TUCKER 


Is a book you will find heart- 
ening and steadying. It deals with essentials and was 


written with passion and clarity. The new edition, 
issued in 1939, contains a preface by Forbes Watson. 
Boards, $1.00 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


EXPERIMENT AT FORT BRAGG 


IN BEHALF OF the Federation and the College Art Association 
Sumner Mck. Crosby and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. have submitted 
to the Morale Branch of the War Department a final report on 
an experimental art project initiated August 18 at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, with the cooperation of the post command. The 
primary purpose of the Service Arts project was to explore the 
possibilities, advantages, and limitations of a recreational program 
employing the arts for the enjoyment and participation of soldiers 
at the camp. At the outset Mr. Crosby and Mr. Hayes, who have 
given a great deal of time, thought, and effort to the undertaking, 
made several trips to Fort Bragg. Their report contains a_ brief 
introduction explaining the project and its purposes, comments 
on the program from individuals at the camp and an outline of 
the set-up. During the period when the experiment was in progress 
about two-thirds of the soldiers were on maneuvers; and while 
plans were made to provide space, equipment, and material for 
men to work on their own, this phase of the program did not 
function during the period covered in the report. 

Since the intent of the experiment was to assist the Morale 
Branch of the War Department by pointing a way toward estab- 
lishing art programs in the camps, to help to centralize not to 
duplicate effort, the matter now rests where it should be—in the 
hands of the proper authorities in the War Department, to be 
considered and acted upon as they deem advisable. Neither the 
Federation nor the College Art Association could provide the neces- 
sary management for an expanded program of this type; but they 
are in a position to cooperate with the help of their nationwide 
memberships, and to collaborate with other civilian and govern- 
mental agencies in any way they may be called upon. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the Fort Bragg experiment, as submitted in the 
report made by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Hayes: 


I. Visual 
A. Exhibits at the Post Service Club and F.A.R.T.C. Service Club 
a. Entrance Lobby 

Eight exhibitions selected to include something of painting, 

sculpture, architecture, interpretation of materials, and tech- 

nical processes. A new exhibition was installed once a week. 

August 18-25—American House and its Furniture 

August 25-Sept. 1—Life of a Draftee (Life Magazine photo- 
graphs) 

Sept. 1-Sept. 8—Artist as Reporter (Museum of Modern 
Art) 

Sept. 8-15—What is a Building? Part 1 (Addison Gallery, 
Andover, Mass.) 

Sept. 15-22—Drawings and Sculpture by William Steig 
(Downtown Gallery, New York) 

Sept. 22-29—Painting a Mural (Phillips Exeter, Exeter, 


N. H.) 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6—The Sculpture of Carl Milles (Worcester 
Museum) 

Oct. 6-Oct. 13—Variations on a Theme by Rubens (Addison 
Gallery) 


b. Library Balcony of Service Clubs 
“Picture of the Week” exhibit with accompanying de- 
scriptive label 
Aug. 18-Aug. 25—Oegden Pleissner: Haying in Nebraska 
Aug. 25-Sept. 1—Jon Corbino: Fight in the Sail-Loft 
Sept. 1-Sept. 8—Esther Williams: Warrior and the Blacks 
Sept. 8-Sept. 15—Waldo Peirce: Maine Swimming Hole 
Sept. 15-22—Doris Rosenthal: Arrivals and Departures 
Sept. 22-Sept. 29—Thomas Benton: Missouri Musicians 
Sept. 29-Oct. 6—Gifford Beal: Net Wagon 
Oct. 6-Oct. 13—Eugene Higgins: Approaching Storm 


MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS 
NIE Teale, CCOIMOMS NES 


As They Were and As They Are 


by 
JAMES J. RORIMER 


“Like the Cloisters themselves, it is designed 
with an eye for popular appeal. It carries 
its message primarily through pictures with 
a minimum of text. ... Yet, again like the 
Cloisters, the material pertinent to each mon- 
ument is presented in such a way that there 
is no escaping the firm and unobtrusive 
guidance of modern methods of research.” 
Charles Seymour, Jr., 


in the Magazine of Art. 


QUARTO VOLUME, EIGHTEEN PAGES. 
TWENTY-SEVEN PLATES. BOUND IN BOARDS. 
PRICE, $2.50 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue & 82nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA —. 
ACADEMY OF THE S/i/1¢ (Li) 


(Est. 1805.) 


Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), illustra- 


First fine arts school in America. Complete pro- 
fessional training. 
tion, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


prizes, Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Scholarships, other 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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illustrated catalogue 228 fenway 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
98th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 
B.F.A. degree. Puppetry & stage craft, jewelry, pot- 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday, Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CaTALoc. 


1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


JOHN MARTIN SOCHA 


January 12-31 


Guy Mayer Gallery 
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c. Library Balcony of Service Clubs 

“Sculpture of the Week” exhibit with accompanying de- 

scriptive label 

Aug. 18-Aug. 25—Mahonri Young: On the Button 

Aug. 25-Sept. 1—Louis Slobodkin: Sailor Coiling a Rope 

Sept. 8-Sept. 16—Warren Wheelock: Sailor and Girl 

Sept. 16-Sept. 22—Herbert Ferber: Wrestlers 

Sept. 22-Sept. 29—Chaim Gross: Girl on Wheel 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6—Ward Montague: Girl of Twelve 
These exhibitions were shown in the Service Club at the Field 
Artillery Replacement Center after exhibition at the Post Service 
Club. 

Exhibits of photographs and prints containing ten to twelve 
labelled items each were circulated weekly to Day Rooms and 
Recreation Halls in widely separated areas by the Morale Officer. 

The following were the exhibits: 

Functions of the Camera (Museum of Modern Art) 

What Can the Artist do that the Camera Can’t (Museum of 

Modern Art) 

Ten Decades in Photography (Addison Gallery) 

Mood of a Picture is Influenced by its Style (Addison Gallery) 

Photography Show, The Land (Farm Security Files) 

Photography Show, The City (Farm Security Files) 
Il. Literary 

Books and periodicals on art, architecture, and photography 
were sent to the three Service Club Libraries, and in lesser amount 
provided for the Day Rooms. 
III. Participatory 

Space for dark room and studio was allocated in the base- 
ment under the Morale Office on the main post. Photographic equip- 
ment for a simultaneous use for four men was supplied. It was 
intended that the work produced by the men would be circulated 
with other exhibitions supplied from outside sources. Upon advice 
from the Morale Officer November 24, this equipment has not yet 
been installed for operation. 


The Librarian at the Post Service Club estimated that 50 or 60% 
of the men who used the service club took note of the exhibits and 
about 25% being particularly 
interested. A Lieutenant-Colonel’s guess was approximately 10% 
particularly interested, with about 25% who would like to see the 
exhibits continue. While the former reported that Corbino’s Fight 
in the Hay Loft had aroused the greatest interest, the latter felt 
very definitely that the photography shows were more widely ap- 
preciated. Among those who commented, it was pretty generally 
conceded that the men shied off any exhibits which looked “like an 
attempt to educate them.” The exhibit, “Variation on a Theme by 
Rubens”, for example, was pronounced “very interesting and well 
done, but a little too demanding and theoretical for the average 
SOlGieraseeewe There may be danger,” this informant advised, “in 
being too intent on getting anything else across except that art 
is a natural and nice thing to have around. There aren’t ten soldiers 
in a hundred at Bragg who ever heard of ‘composition’ or ‘space’, 
or the word ‘relation’ for anything but uncles and aunts, but there 
are fifty who have unsuspected ability to appreciate such things.” 

A Major in the morale office commented as follows: ‘These 
exhibits are attracting considerable attention not only among the 
men, but also among their guests from the civilian walks of life. 
. . . The pictures of the week and the sculptures of the week .. . 
are placed on exhibition at the entrance to the library where they 
secure the attention of all who enter, the comments heard show 
admiration . . . and they are the cause of many a heated dis- 


commented on them in passing, 


CUSSION sneer 


One Morale Officer, citing evidence of keen interest in the 
numerous queries directed to his office in connection with the 
various exhibits, felt that it would be a decided loss if they were 
to be discontinued. He also spoke of the books as being invaluable 
to the men interested in the arts. 
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EXHIBITION 


Paintings and Drawings 


JON CORBINO 


January 15-February 15 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 
Offers a Personal Service based on 
an experience of 49 years in deal- 
ing exclusively in American Art. 
11 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 
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JANUARY-FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS 


permanent displays in galleries and museums 


This list includes temporary shows, not 


ALBANY, N.Y. Albany Institute: 2nd American Drawing 
Ann’l, Old Master Drawings: to Feb. 8. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery: New England Sculp- 
ture; to Feb. 15. Marine Hospital Comp. Water Colors 
(AFA); Feb. 4-18. 

John-Esther Gallery: Patrick Morgan; to Feb. 8. 

APPLETON, WIS. Lawrence College: William McCloy 
Paintings & Drawings; to Jan. 26. Berenice Abbott 
Photographs (AFA); Feb. 7-21. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum: Old Masters; to Jan. 31. 
Tri-County Ann’l; Feb. 1-15. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum: Grand Central Art Gal- 
lery Paintings. Southern Printmakers Rotary; to Jan. 31. 
J. J. Lankes Woodeuts. Historical Exhib.; from Feb. 1. 

AURORA, N. Y. Wells College: Kaethe Kollwitz Prints 
(AFA); Feb. 2-16. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum: Flaherty Photo- 
graphs; to Feb. 8. Zorach Sculpture; to Feb. 11. Balti- 
more Water Color Club Ann’l. Matisse & Picasso Prints; 
to Mar, 1. 

Maryland Institute: Nat’] Assn. of Women Artists; to Jan. 
21. 

Walters Art Gallery: Book Binding: from Jan. 16. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. Art Commission: Soldier 
(AFA); from Feb. 8. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: Gordon 
Grant, La Force & Merrill Bailey Water Colors; to Jan. 31. 

BLOGMINGTON, IND. Indiana University: William Steig 
Drawings & Sculpture; to Jan. 20. Aaron Bohrod; from 
Feb. 10. 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll & Richards: Rockport Artists; to 
Jan. 24. Dwight Shepler Water Colors; Jan. 27-Feb. 14. 

Guild of Boston Artists: Members Show; to Jan. 17. Sears 
Gallagher Water Colors; Jan. 19-31. William M. Paxton 
Memorial; Feb. 2-14. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Van Dyck Etchings. 

Vose Galleries: Karl Zerbe; Jan. 26-Feb. 14. 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 9 Albright Art Gallery: Thorne Minia- 

Rooms; from Jan. 2. Fine Arts Academy Faculty; 


Art 


ture 
from Jan. 7. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
Club; to Jan. 26. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
Jan. 31. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum: 19th Century French 
Paintings; Jan. 12-Feb. 2. Oriental Art; to Jan. 31. 
Medieval Art; from Feb. 1. 18th Century English Silver; 
to Feb, 28. Old Master Drawings; Feb. 1-28. 
CHARLOTTE, N. €. Mint Museum: Cleveland Museum 
Ceramics; to Jan. 31. Old Masters from Metropolitan. 
English Artists in Service Prints; Feb. 1-28. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: Henri Rousseau Paintings, 


Fleming Museum: Burlington Camera 
Old Furniture; from Feb. 1. 
Butte Art Center: Leonard Lopp; to 


Drawings & Prints. Karl Knaths. Syracuse Ann’l 
Ceramics. Architecture; Jan. 22-Feb. 23. 

Chicago Galleries Association: Esther Richardson, Joseph 
P. Nash, Dale Bessire; to Jan. 31. Elmer Forsberg, 


Louis Kaep, Gasper J. Ruffolo; Feb. 1-28. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Bros.: Business Men’s Art 
Club Ann’l; to Jan. 22. Swedish-American Art Assn. 
Ann’l; from Jan. 24. 


Kuh Gallery: Ozenfant, Mondrian, Leger, Kandinsky; to 
Jan. 31. Keck Water Colors, Viviano Sculpture; Feb. 
1-28. 


CINCINNATI, O. Art Museum: Ohio Print Makers Ann’l. 
Whistler Prints; to Jan. 25. Daumier Prints; from Jan. 
31. Cincinnati Artists of the Past; from Jan, 15. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College: Uncommis- 
sioned Portraits (AFA); to Jan. 30. 

CLEVELAND, O. Museum of Art: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Prints. Latin-American Handicraft; to Feb. 1. 
American Indian Art; to Feb. 8. French Water Colors 
& Drawings; to Feb. 15. 

Cleveland School of Art: Ann’l of Paintings & Crafts; Jan. 
19-Feb. 7. 

COLUMBUS, O. Gallery of Fine Arts: Contemporary 
American Paintings from Cincinnati Art Museum Ann’l; 
to Jan, 31. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Library: Ethel M. Davis; to Jan. 
Si, 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College: Ozark Artists Water 
Colors; Jan. 15-30. 

COSHOCTON, OO. Johnson-Humrickhouse 
Graphic Arts; to Jan. 31. 

DALLAS, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Tex. Fine Arts; 
to Jan. 15. Victor Lallier; to Jan. 24. Fitzpatrick Car- 
toons. Frank S. Webb; from Jan. 25. Printmakers 
Guild; Jan. 25-Feb. 7. Public Housing in U. S.; Feb. 
1-28. . 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Max Weber. William Little- 
field Drawings; to Jan. 31. Industrial Designs. Cleve- 
land Museum Ceramics; from Feb. 1. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Institute: Gouaches; to Jan. 25. 
Paintings from Chicago Ann’l; Jan. 29-Feb, 15. 

DELAWARE, 0. Ohio Wesleyan: 
Jan. 31, 

DENVER, COLO. Art Museum: Classical Exhib. 
Metropolitan; Muriel Sibell; to Feb. 28. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Modern French 
Tapestries; to Feb. 1. Organic Design in Furniture; 
Jan. 6-Feb. 1, 


Museum: 


Smith Johnson; to 


from 


ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy: Architecture; from Jan. 
20. 

ELMIRA, N.Y. 4rnot Art Gallery: So. American Exhib.; 
to Jan. 31. Salmagundi Club; from Feb. 1. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. Museum of Fine Arts & History: 
Portraits of Children (AFA); to Jan. 31. Whitney 
Museum Ann’l Selections (AFA); Feb. 1-22. 

FT. WAYNE, IND. 4rt Museum: Paintings from Car- 
negie (AFA); to Jan. 30. Indiana Society of Print 
Makers; from Feb. 1. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Designs; to Jan. 26. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 4Art Center: WPA Water 
Colors; to Jan. 19. Children’s Art; Jan. 20-31. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Museum: Contem- 
porary American Glass; to Jan. 25. Finger Paintings; 
from Feb, 1. 

GREENVILLE, MISS. 


Art Gallery: Archaeological 


Delta Art Center: San Francisco 


Scenes; to Jan. 30. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH. Alger House: 
Chiaroscuro Prints of Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo 
Periods; to Jan, 31. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum: 
Ceramics; to Jan. 31. 


HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: Hartford 
Salmagundians; to Jan. 25. Hartford Women Painters; 
from Jan. 31. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Story Pictures. 
Silversmith & His Craft. Antique Silver; to Feb. 1. 
Houston Artists Ann’l; from Feb. 8. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. Art Association: 
nial Paintings (AFA); Feb. 1-22. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: 


Corcoran Bien- 


Karl Hofer. 


Paintings & Drawings by A. Walkowitz; to Feb. 1. 
Textiles; from Feb. 4. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Nelson Gallery: Contemporary 


French Artists; to Jan. 24. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Museum: 
Jan. 31. Calif. Water Color Society. 
(AFA); from Feb. 1. 


Picasso; from Jan. 24. 
Albert Bloch; to 
Wood Sculpture 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield: Modern 
French; to Jan. 31. Alfredo Ramos Martinez; from 
Feb. 1. 


Foundation of Western Art: Ann’l So. Calif. Oils; to Jan. 
24. Ann’l No. Calif. Water Colors; from Feb. 2. 

Los Angeles County Museum: And Now We Plan; to Jan. 
18. Camera Pictorialists’ Ann’l. Pierre Ganine Sculp- 
ture; to Jan. 31. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Jan. 17. 

Speed Memorial: Eliot O’Hara Water Colors; to Jan. 25. 

MADISON, WIS. Wis. Union: Marine Hospital Comp. 
Water Colors (AFA); to Jan. 26. Modern Furniture; 
from Feb. 8. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery: Plan of a Paint- 
ing. Finnish Glass & Pottery. Meyerowitz Etchings; to 
Jan. 31. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum: American Paintings. 
Metropolitan Arms & Armor; to Jan. 31. Albert Pels; 
from Feb. 1. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Olin Library: Etching from 16th 
Century. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. drt Institute: Calif. Water Color 
Society. Sepeshy Oils, Water Colors, Drawings. Arms 
Etchings; to Jan. 31. Milwaukee Printmakers; Jan. 19- 
31. Milwaukee Group; from Feb. 1. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: Portraits; to 


River Road Gallery: Frank Long; to 


Jan. 17. Gothic & Renaissance Tapestries, to Feb. 1. 
Russell Cowles; to Feb. 6. Alfonse Legros Etchings; to 
Feb, 10, 

University Gallery: Ballet; to Jan. 30. Useful Objects 
Under $10. Wooden House in America. Regional Build- 
ing. Poster Design; from Feb. 3. 


Walker Art Center: Prints of All Periods; to Feb. 20. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: Louis Betts, Henry 
Mattson, Andrew Winter, Bruce Mitchell. Anna H. 
Huntington Sculpture; to Jan. 25. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. JHackley Art Gallery: Joseph Lindon 


Smith (AFA); to Jan. 28. Muskegon Artists Ann’l; from 
Neb. 1. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Jan. 12-24, 
2-14. 

Newark Art Club: Jay Connaway; to Jan. 31. 

Newark Museum: N. J. Water Color Society; to Jan. 25. 
Photography; from Jan. 31. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum: Organic 
Design in Furniture; to Jan, 21. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13: Paul 
Bodin; to Jan. 19. John Opper; Jan. 20-Feb. 2. 

Associated 711 Fifth: Negro Art; to 
Jan. 31. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E, 57: R. A. Blakelock; to Jan. 31. 

Bland Gallery, 45 E, 57: Early American Paintings & 
Prints; to Jan. 31. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery, 50 E. 57: 17th Century Dutch 
Paintings; to Feb. 10. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway: William Sidney Mount 
& John Quidor; from Jan, 23, 


Artists of Today: George Schwacha; 
Group; Jan, 26-31. Murray Kusanoru; Feb. 


American Artists, 


Buchholz Gallery, 32 FE. 57: Braque, Gris, Leger, Klee, 
Masson, Picasso Paintings & Water Colors; to Jan. 17. 
Jacques Lipchitz Sculpture; Jan. 19-Feb. 7, Andre 
Masson; from Feb, 9. . 

Buffa Gallery, 58 W. 57: William H. Singer, Jr.; to Jan. 31. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57: Modern French. 

Collectors of American Art, 38 W. 57: Group Shows. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square: Hispano-American 
Fabrics; Jan. 12-Feb. 21. 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E. 51: 
Water Colors; to Jan. 31, 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: 19th Century French; to Jan. 31, 


Contemporary American 


Ward Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 57: Charles Andrew 
Hafner; to Jan. 31. Young American Painters; from 
Feb. 2. 


Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57: French & American; to 
Jan. 31. 20th Century Paintings & Water Colors; from 
Feb. 1. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 
Water Colors; to Jan. 17. 
2-14, 

Grand Central Art Galleries Branch, Hotel Gotham: Society 
of Miniature Painters Ann’l; from Feb. 3. 

Kelekian, 20 E. 57: Modern Paintings; to Jan. 31. 


15 Vanderbilt: Saul Raskin 
Alphonse J. Shelton; Feb. 


Classical 


Art; from Feb. 1. 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth Ave.: John Taylor Arms Etchings; 
from Feb. 1. 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57: Elias Boudinot; from Jan. 19. 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Ave.: Samuel Brecher; to Jan. 24. 


Guy Péne Du Bois; from Jan. 26. 


Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57: Derain & Utrillo; to Feb. 7. Holmead 


Phillips; from Feb. 10. 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57: Maurice Becker Water Colors; to 
Jan. 17. Furman Joseph Finck; to Jan. 24, 


R. H. Macy Co.: Del Prado Sculpture (AFA), Jan. 17-Feb. 
8. 

Metropolitan Museum, Fifth Ave. & 82: Art of Rembrandt; 
from Jan. 21. Piranesi Prints. Chinese Pictures in Iron. 

Midtown, 605 Madison: Jacob Getlar Smith; to Jan. 24. 

Milch, 108 W. 57: Stephen Etnier; to Jan. 24. 

Morton, 130 W. 57: Rose Churchill Water Colors; to Jan. 


17. Oliver Chaffee; Feb. 2-14. 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Ave.: Sources of 
Fashion Inspiration. Fashions in Wartime; to Feb. 4. 
Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 103: 
New in N. Y.; to Feb. 15. 

Estelle Newman, 66 W. 55: Group Shows; to Jan. 31. 
Joseph Newman; Feb. 2-14. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12: Irma Roth- 


stein Sculpture; to Jan. 20. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Pk. West: 17th 
& 18th Century American Portraits; to Jan. 25. George 
Catlin Drawings; to Jan. 31. Audubon Water Colors; 
from Feb, 1. 

New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. & 42: Mary Cassatt 
Drypoints & Prints; to Feb. 28. A. Walkowitz Graphie 
Art. Group Memorial; to Jan. 31. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57: Anne Goldthwaite; Jan. 12-31. 
Rood Sculpture; Feb. 2-14. 

Pen & Brush, 16 E. 10: Members’ Water Colors & Pastels; 
to Jan. 30. 

Perls, 32 E. 58: Reginald Wilson; to Feb. 14. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Frederick I, Kann. John Shayn; to 
Jan. 31. A. F. Levinson; from Feb. 1. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich: Picasso Inspirations & Analo- 
gies; to Feb. 1. 

F. K. M. Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave.: Franklin Watkins; to Jan. 
31. Group Show; from Feb. 1. 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside 
Venezuelan Prints; to Feb. 1. 

Posters; from Feb. 8. 

Uptown, 249 West End Ave.: 
Water Colors; to Jan. 31. 

Vendome, 23 W. 56: Joseph A. Buzzelli Gouaches & Water 
Colors; Jan. 19-Feb. 2. 

Wells, 65 E. 57: Chinese Ceramics; to Feb. 20. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington: Maillol Drawings, Prints, Sculpture; 
to Jan. 31. Animal Exhib.; from Feb. 2. 

Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8: Contemporary American Sculp- 
ture; to Jan, 21. History of American Water Colors; 
from Jan. 27. 


John 


Dr.: Patteran Society. 
Central & South American 


Contemporary American 


Wildenstein, 19 E. 64: de Torres; to Jan. 24. Rockwell 
Kent; from Feb, 4. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Delgado Museum: American 
Sculpture; to Jan. 24. Ella M. Wood. Cadwallader 


Washburn Etchings; to Jan. 31. 
(AFA); from Feb. 8. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
Collection of Marine Art. 
NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum: Patricia Thraner; to 
Feb. 1. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum: Dali & 
Miro; from Feb. 1. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial: Original Magazine 
Drawings; to Feb. 3. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery: Loans 
from Private Collections; to Feb. 12. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. WPA Art Center: Prairie 
Printmakers; to Jan. 27. Calif. Water Color Society; to 
Jan, 30, 


Portraits of Children 


Mariners’ Museum: Eldredge 


PEOPLE IN ART 


THE PAINTERS’ JURY for the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
137th Annual of painting and sculpture consists of Daniel Garber, 
Chairman; Edmund Archer, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Frank Mechau, and 
Eugene Speicher; the sculptors’ jury, Walter Haneock, Chairman, 
Gaetano Cecere, and James Earle Fraser. Dates for the show this 
In the past ten years this venerable 
institution has spent $123,000 for purchase of works by living American 
artists, this year artists can look forward to purchases amounting to 


year are January 26 to March 1. 


approximately $6,000. 


Charles Lindstrom, formerly curator of the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, has accepted the position of Director of Education at the de Young 


Memorial Museum, in the same city. 


Clyde Singer won first prize of $125 for the best oil painting in the 
Seventh Annual New Year Show at the Butler Art Institute in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, which runs to February 1, 1942. This year 519 artists sub- 
mitted 1,297 paintings to a jury consisting of John Steuart Curry, 
Eliot O’Hara, and Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. Second award in oils went to Harry Scheuch, 


THE ART OF 
ISLAM 


A handsome and scholarly set 
of 200 half tone prints illustrating 
the Moslem genius for abstract 
design in architecture, miniature 
painting, textiles, ceramics, and 
metal work. Size 51% x 8 inches. 


Individual prints 114% cents each. 
$3.00 for the set. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


22 BOYD STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


third to Roy Hilton, honorable mention to Hobson Pittman, Antonio 


Martino, and Rolf Stoll. In water colors awards went in the order 
given, to Elsie Pomeroy, Isabel Bishop, Fred Alexander, honorable 
mention to Charles Burchfield, Paul Hamlin, and Andrew Wyeth. 
Artists eligible must be either residents or former residents of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia or West Virginia. Special awards were made to 
artists living in Youngstown or within a twenty-five mile radius. 


Remo Bufano has completed a sculpture commissioned a year ago by 


the Purchasing Committee for the Buffalo Albright Art Gallery’s Room 
of Contemporary Art—a monumental portrait bust of the artist’s mother. 


Remo, unlike his brother Beniamino Bufano, is best known not for 
large sculptures, but for puppets, masks, and other trappings of the 


theatre. 


From an exhibit of recent pottery by Warren Gilbertson, which closed 
at the Art Institute of Chicago December 29, 340 pieces (all but ten in 
the group) were sold two days after the openings. 


OMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial: Corcoran 
(AFA). Wood Sculpture (AFA); to Jan. 25. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Public Museum: Silk Screen Group; 
to Jan. 31. Southern Group Water Colors; from Feb. 1. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA. WPA Art Center: Textiles; to Jan. 
17. Crafts; Feb. 1-15. 


Biennial 


OXFORD, MISS. 4Art Gallery: Miss. Artists. W. B. 
Swan Water Colors; to Jan. 31. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Southwest 


Water Colors; to Jan. 31. Calif. Water Color Society. 
Fred Dreher Batiks; from Feb. 1. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. Art Center: N. Y. Children’s Show; 
to Jan. 31. 

PEORIA, ILL. Public Library: La Force Bailey Water 
Colors; to Jan. 31. Cartoons; from Feb. 1. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Academy of the Fine Arts: Ann’| 
Oil & Sculpture; from Jan. 25. 

Art Alliance: Helen N. Randall; to Jan. 23. Ossip Zadkine 
Sculpture. G. P. Lynes Photography. British Firemen’s 
Art; to Feb. 1. Caroline G. Granger. Henry Allman 
Wallpapers; Jan. 24-Feb. 13. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. University of Pittsburgh: 19th & 
20th Century French Prints. Old Master Drawings; to 
Jan. 28. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: Margaret 
Bourke-White & William Vickery Photographs. Albert 
Abramovitz Prints. European Primitives; to Feb. 1. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Art Museum: Eugene Berman; to 
Jan. 31. 


PRINCETON, N. J. Princeton University: Arthur B. 
Carles; to Jan. 31. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Sculpture Group; 


Jan. 13-25. Group Paintings; Jan. 27-Feb. 8. 

R. I. School of Design Museum: Hiroshige; to Jan. 31. 

RACINE, WIS. Wustum Museum: Disney Drawings. 
Wynne Bulloch Photographs. Craits: ‘to Jan. 31. 
British Architecture (AFA); from Feb. 1. 

RALEIGH, N. C. Art Center: N. C. Artists; from Jan. 
14. 

RICHMOND, VA. Valentine Museum: 
Color Photography; to Feb. 7. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Robert Loftin Newman & Jerome 
Myers; from Jan. 22. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Contem- 
porary American Paintings & Prints. Art in Defense. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Crocker Art Gallery: San 
Francisco Artists. C. A. Smith Sculpture. Joseph Paget- 


Michael Miley 


TWO IMPORTANT BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 


The Film Index: The Film as Art 


An annotated bibliography for 8,600 books, periodical articles 
and film reviews; 4300 films, 4200 actors, 2100 authors, etc. 
A Bibliography of Dancing 


A comprehensive list of reference works on the Dance in all its 
phases, and of the arts definitely related to Dancing, music, 
decor, costumes, masques, mime and pantomime. 


Write for descriptive circulars: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO.—950 University Ave.— N.Y.C. 


780 pages. $10. postpaid. 


Main Volume and Supplement $6.60. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
leads the field. . . 


Fredericks Drawings. Marie Weger; to Jan. 31. Walt 
Kuhn. Peter Takal Drawings. Dong Kingman Water 
Colors; from Feb. 1. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: Daumier Litho- 


Contemporary British Paintings & 
Prints; to Feb. 4. Ann’l American Painting; from Jan. 
25. Toulouse-Lautrec Prints; from Feb. 1. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Gallery & School of Art: Contem- 
porary Prints; Rivera Drawings; to Jan. 31. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. State Art Center: Utah & 
Minn. Artists. Guatamalan Textiles; to Jan. 31. Chicago 
Negro Artists. Modern Posters. Richard Durrance 
Photographs; from Feb. 1. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial: Crafts; to Jan. 
25. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery: Mediaeval Art. 
Manuel Tolegian. Marion Walton Sculpture. Lines that 
Live; to Jan. 31. Asiatic & Mediaeval Decorative Arts; 
from Feb. 1. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Museum of Art: Latin- 
American Prints; to Feb. 8. Drawing & Print Ann’l; from 
Feb. 11. Contemporary Argentine Art (AFA); to Feb. 8. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor: American Dance; from 
Jan. 5. Meta C. Hendel Paintings & Prints; from Jan. 
6. Frank Van Sloun & Saul Rabino Graphie Art; from 
Jan. 15. Animals in Art. Days of Real Sport; to Jan. 31. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Museum of Art: 
Painting from Courbet to the Present; to Feb. 28. 

SANTA FE, N. M. Museum of N. M.: Raymond Jonson 
& Julia F. Stout; to Jan. 31. Eric Barger; from Feb. 1. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum: Lines that Live; to 
Jan. 31. Art of Weaving; from Feb. 1. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Art Museum: Thorne Miniature 
Rooms. Paul Immel Water Colors. Nat’l Water Colors. 
Dance Drawings; to Feb. 1. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. State Art Gallery: Argentine Graphic 
Art; to Jan. 16. Clarence Millet; Jan. 18-30. Marion 
Souchon; Feb. 1-13. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Okla. University Faculty; 
Prints; from Feb. 1. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Museum: Carl & Lily Tolpo. 
Virginia Eifert Illustrations; to Jan, 25. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Museum of Fine Arts: Spring- 
field Artists Union & Artist’s Guild; to Jan. 30. 19th 
Century Conn. Valley Painters; from Feb. 1, 


graphs; to Jan. 31. 


French 


Art Center: Alaskan Paintings. 
to Jan. 31. Contemporary 


Smith Art Gallery: Ann’l International Photography; to 
Jan. 25. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Museum: Hari Kidd; from 
Feb. 1. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. Institute of Arts & Sciences: 
Charlotte Livingston & Francis V. Kughler; Jan. 15-30. 


Portraits; from Feb. 1. 
TOLEDO. O. Museum of Art: Art of Korea, Manchukuo, 
Tibet, Mongolia; to Jan. 25. British Industrial Art; 


from Feb. 1. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 

Jan. 24. 
Washburn Municipal University: Print Processes; 

30. American Drawings & Prints; from Feb. 1. 
TRENTON, N. J. State Museum: Early Chinese Art; to 


Art Center: Okla. Indian Artists; to 


to Jan. 


Jan. 25. 
TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: New Mexican 
Artists. Posters. Cezanne; to Jan, 31. Maya Paintings 


(AFA); from Feb. 1. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. drt Dept.: Graphic Processes; to 
Jan. 31. Lew Keller; from Feb. 1. 
UNIVERSITY, LA. State University: 
Arts Mural Designs; to Jan. 17. 

& Sculptors; Jan. 18-31. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Louis 
Schanker Colored Wood-Cuts; to Jan. 27. Artists of 
Utica & Central N. Y. Ann’l Silk Screen Prints; 
Feb. 1. 

WASHINGTON, D. CC. Arts Club: Robert Motley & 
Grace Ware; to Jan. 23. Lona M. Keplinger Water 
Colors. Frances Ferry Gouaches; Jan. 25-Feb. 13. 

Corcoran Gallery: Lamar Dodd; to Jan. 22, Eugene Hig- 

to Jan. 29. Naval Defense Activities. 
of Washington Artists & Miniature Painters, Sculptors & 
Gravers Ann’l; from Jan. 31. Adolph Borie; Jan. 17- 
Feb. 15. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery: Palm 
Beach Art League. Andre Smith; Jan. 16-Feb. 1. Old 


Section of Fine 
Younger La. Painters 


from 


gins; Society 


Masters. Lucille Stonier Water Colors; from Feb. 4. 
WICHITA, KAN. drt Museum: Art School Faculty; to 
Jan. 31. Wichita Artists Guild; from Feb. 1. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum: Stage 
Design. 17th Century Prints; to Jan. 20. Modern Draw- 
ings; from Feb. 1. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Delaware Art 
Painters of Last Half Century; to Jan. 25. 
raphy Salon; from Feb. 2. 


Center: Figure 
Ann’! Photog- 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION: AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

MINIATURE PAINTERS, NEW YORK 

Jan. 28-Feb. 15. Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave. Open to all miniature artists. Jury. Medal. Entry 
cards & work due Jan. 17. Cornelia Hildebrandt, Secretary, 
American Society of Miniature Painters, 306 E. Slst Sta 
New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ANNUAL: WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF 

MINIATURE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, & GRAVERS 

Jan. 31-Mar. 1. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, Open 
to all United States residents. Media: all. Jury. Entry 
cards due Jan. 22; work Jan. 24. Mary Elizabeth King, 
Secretary, 1518 28th St., N. W., Washington, DoGe 


PAINTING ANNUAL: MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIA- 

TION, JACKSON 

Feb. 1-28. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson. Open to all 
artists. (Entry fee for members, fifty cents; non-members 
$1.00). Medium: oil. Jury. Cash prize. Entry cards & 
work due Jan. 24. William Hollingsworth, Jr., Exhib. Sec., 
839 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 


DRAWING & PRINT ANNUAL: SAN FRANCISCO ART 

ASSOCIATION 

Feb. 11-Mar. 1. San Francisco Museum of Art. Open to all 
United States residents. Media: drawings, prints. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 23; work Jan. 30. 
San Francisco Museum of Art, War Memorial Building, 
Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


59TH ANNUAL: PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY OF 

ART 

Mar. 1-28. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, Portland. Open to 
American artists. Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury. 
Entry cards due Feb. 7; work Feb. 14. Bernice Breck, 
Sec., 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


ANNUAL OF OIL: OAKLAND ART GALLERY 

Mar. 1-31. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. Open to 
American artists. Medium: oil. Three juries system. Cash 
prizes & medals. Work due Feb. 21. William H. Clapp, 
Director, Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 


3RD CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING BIEN- 

NIAL: VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 

MOND 

Mar. 3-Apr. 14. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
Open to American painters. Medium: painting. Jury. 
Purchase prizes: $3000. Entry cards due Jan. 31; work 
due New York Feb. 3; Richmond Feb. 9. Thomas C. Colt, 
Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
Va. 

14TH ANNUAL: 

SEATTLE 

Mar. 4-Apr. 5. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all artists. 
Entry fee $1.00. Media: all print. Jury of selection & 
award, Purchase prizes. Entry cards & fee due Feb. 16; 
work Feb. 19. Wm. S. Gamble, Sec., Northwest Print- 
makers, 1514 Palm St., Seattle, Wash. 

75TH ANNUAL: AMERICAN WATER COLOR SO- 

CIETY 

Mar. 7-29. National Academy Galleries, New York City. 
Open to all artists. (Entry fee for non-members, 50 cents 
per picture.) Media: water color, pastel. Jury. Cash prizes 
and medal. Work due Feb. 26. Harry De Maine, Secre- 
tary, American Water Color Society, 3 East 89th St., New 
ork, N.Y; 

MEMBERS ANNUAL: ART ASSOCIATION 

ORLEANS 

March. Isaac Delgado Museum, New Orleans. Open to all 
artists, upon payment of membership fee. Media: oil, 
pastel, tempora, water color, etching, artistic crafts, 
sculpture, etc. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards & work due 
end of February, Horace Russ, Exhibition Chaizman, Art 
Association of New Orleans, Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans, La. 

41ST ANNUAL: 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS, 


OF NEW 


NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY 


CLUB, INC. 
March. New Haven Library. Media: oil, water color, 
black & white. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 


cards & work due Mar. 1. Elizabeth B. Robb, Secretary, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB ANNUAL 

Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open 
to all painters. Media: water color, pastel, etching, prints, 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 23; work Mar. 25. 
Board of Managers, % Frances Hungerford Combs, Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 

1ST NATIONAL WATER COLOR ANNUAL: MISSIS- 

SIPPI ART ASSOCIATION, JACKSON 

Apr. 2-30. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson. Open 
American artists. Media: water color, gouache, 
Jury. Cash prize. Entry cards & work due Mar. 25, 
William Hollingsworth, Jr., Exhib. Sec., 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 

116TH PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL: 

TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

April 8-May 16. National Academy Galleries, New York 
City. Open to all American artists or painters and sculptors 
working in U. S. Media: painting, sculpture. Jury. Work 


due Mar. 23. National Academy of Desi 1083 Fi 
Ave., New York, N. Y. en, Fifth 


to all 
tempera. 


NA- 


REGIONAL 


EAST 

STH UTICA & CENTRAL NEW YORK ANNUAL: 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, UTICA 

Feb. 1-Mar. 10. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 
Open to artists living within 100 miles of Utica. Only one 
entry may be submitted. Media: all. No jury except for 
awards. Entry cards & work due Jan. 19. Arthur J. Derby- 
shire, Director, Community Arts Program, 312 Genesee 
St., Utica, N. Y. 

HARTFORD WOMEN ARTISTS ANNUAL: 

FORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

February. Morgan Memorial, Hartford. Open to women living 
within 25 miles of Hartford. Media: oil, water color, 
pastel, black & white. Jury. Cash prize. Muriel Alvord, 
Secretary, Hartford Society of Women Painters, 1033 
Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

4TH ANNUAL: NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR & 

SCULPTURE SOCIETY, SOUTH ORANGE 

Feb. 8-Mar. 1. Plainfield Art Association Gallery, Plainfield. 
Open to New Jersey residents of one year, or persons born 
in New Jersey, or living there three months of the year. 
Media: water color, pastel, sculpture. Jury. Entry cards 
due Jan. 31; work Feb. 2. Herbert Pierce, 309 Academy 
St., South Orange, N. J. 

32ND ANNUAL: ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTS- 

BURGH 


HART- 


Feb. 12-Mar. 12. Carnegie Galleries, Pittsburgh. Open 
to artists in Pittsburgh area, on payment of mem- 
bership fee. Media: oil, water color, black & white, 


sculpture, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Earl Crawford, Secretary, 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Ba; 

DELAWARE SPRING WATER COLOR ANNUAL: 

WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS 

May. Delaware Art Center. Open to Delaware residents, 
pupils of Howard Pyle, or members. Media: water color, 
drawing, prints, illustration. Jury. Constance Moore, Di- 
rector, Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center Building, Park Drive, Wilmington, Del. 


S.O}U dirt 


PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL: SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON ARTISTS 

Jan. 27-Mar. 2. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open 
to artists living in the District of Columbia, Maryland, & 
Virginia. Media: oil, sculpture. Jury. Medals. Garnet W. 
Jex, Secretary, 6010 20th St. N., Arlington, Va. 


THREE COUNTY SHOW: ATLANTA ART ASSOCIA- 

TION & HIGH MUSEUM OF ART 

Feb. 1-15. High Museum of Art, Atlanta. Open to artists liv- 
ing in Fulton, DeKalb, & Cobb counties, Georgia. Three 
entries may be submitted. Media: oil, water color, graphic 
art, sculpture. Jury. Merchandise prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Jan. 24. L. P. Skidmore, Director, High Mu- 
seum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 


10TH MARYLAND ANNUAL: BALTIMORE MUSEUM 

OF ART 

Mar. 13-Apr. 12. Baltimore Museum of Art. Open to Mary- 
land residents. Media: all. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. 
Entry cards due Feb. 14; work Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr., 
Director, Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

2ND ANNUAL: ALL TEXAS SCULPTURE, ARLING- 

TON 

Apr. 5-30. Round House Gallery of Art, Art Department, 


North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. Open to 
residents of Texas. Media: all sculpture. Entry cards 
due Mar. 7; work Mar. 27. D. M. Pachl, Art Dept., No. 
Tex. Agricultural College, Arlington, Tex. 


MID-WEST 


3RD RURAL ANNUAL: WISCONSIN MEMORIAL 

UNION 

Jan. 27-Feb. 7. Wisconsin Union, Madison. Open to resi- 
dents of Wisconsin working on farms, or formerly farm 
workers. Media: all painting, drawing, carving. Jury. Entry 
cards & work due Jan. 26. Patricia Bennit, Wisconsin 
Memorial Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

MADISON ARTISTS’ SHOW: MADISON ART ASSO- 

CIATION 

Feb, 8-28. Art Gallery of the Madison Public Library. Open 
to Madison artists. Prizes. John Van Koert, University 


Art Education Department, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS ANNUAL: KANSAS CITY 

Mar. 1-29. Nelson-Atkins Gallery, Kansas City. Open to 
artists of Mo., Kan., Ia., Neb., Ark., Tex., New Mex., 
Okla. Media: oil, sculpture, water color, pastel, graphic. 
Jury, Purchase & cash prizes. Keith Martin, Director, 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


46TH CHICAGO & VICINITY ANNUAL: ART INSTI- 

TUTE OF CHICAGO 

Mar. 12-Apr. 26. Art Institute of Chicago. Open to artists 
living within 100 miles of Chicago. Media: oil, sculpture. 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes: $1950. Entry cards due Jan. 
19; work Feb. 3. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


29TH ANNUAL: WISCONSIN PAINTERS & SCULP- 

TORS, MILWAUKEE 

Apr. 1-13. Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to artists who 
have resided in Wisconsin at least a year. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 16; work Mar. 20. Marion L. Burnham, 


Sec., Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
5TH EVERYMAN’S ANNUAL: COLUMBUS’ ART 
LEAGUE ; 


Apr. 21-May 5. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Media: all, 
No jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due Apr. 17. Paul 
Yeagley, Exhibition Chairman, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Columbus, O. 


WEST 
STATE-WIDE ANNUAL: SANTA CRUZ ART LEAGUE 
Feb. 1-15. Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz. Open to Cali- 
fornia artists. Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury. Pur- 
chase & cash prizes. Work due Jan. 23. Margaret E. 
Rogers, President, Santa Cruz Art League, 99 Pelkington 


Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 
3RD ANNUAL: ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES & VI- 
CINITY 
March & April. Los Angeles County Museum. Open to 


artists living within 100 miles of Los Angeles. Media: 
oil, sculpture, craft. Jury. Roland McKinney, Director, 
Los Angeles, County Museum, Exposition Pk., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND FELLOWSHIPS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK 

Scholarships for study & research in classical studies at an 
American university 1942-1943. Three awards of $1000 
each. Open to unmarried men or women, United States 
citizens under 31. Applications due Feb. 1. Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK 

Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship in Art. Award of $1500 to 
an American art student between the ages of 15 & 30. 
Work due Apr. 6. Art school of the National Academy of 
Design, 109th St. & Amsterdam Ave., New York City 


CUMMINGTON SCHOOL, CUMMINGTON, MASS. 

Competitive scholarship in painting & apprenticeship in 
ceramics at Cummington School’s summer session. Living 
& instruction provided for ten-week period. Open to 
young men & women unable to finance study without full 
aid. Candidates must have completed secondary school 
& have done considerable study in field. Applications 
filed by Mar. 15. Registrar, Cummington School, Cum- 
mington, Mass. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH 

Scholarships in art at twenty-four leading art schools, in 
most cases providing full year’s tuition. Winners selected 
by National Scholastic Scholarship Jury at Annual National 
High School Exhibition, to be held at Fine Arts Galleries 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in May. Sixteen re- 
gional elimination exhibitions held in advance in coopera- 
tion with local department stores. Entries in eighteen dif- 
ferent arts and crafts classifications are invited from stu- 
dents in seventh through twelfth grades, in public, private 
and parish schools in the U. S. and possessions, and 
Canada. For full information write: Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPETITIONS 


COMPETITION FOR PICTURES TO RECORD DE- 
FENSE & WAR ACTIVITIES: OFFICE OF EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Division of Information of the OEM proposes to pur- 
chase a group of drawings, water colors & prints for an 
initial record of our war activities to be used for infor- 
mation of the public. Competition is open to all artists. 
At least $2,000 will be used for purchases. $30 will be 
paid for each water color or oil sketch accepted; $15 for 
drawing; $5 for print. Jury: Olin Dows, Charles Coiner, 
Holger Cahill, Forbes Watson, Edward B. Rowan. Work 
must be mailed or delivered to Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D Sts., S.W., Washington, D. C. on or before Jan. 15. 
Each package must be clearly marked Civilian Defense. 
All communications must be addressed to Olin Dows, Con- 
sultant, Office of Civilian Defense, Rm. 417, 7th & D Sts., 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME COMPETITIONS 

Open to unmarried men, United States citizens under 31. 
Cash prizes totaling $7000 for architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture. 
Applications in painting & sculpture due Jan. 1; in other 
subjects Feb. 1. Address Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 36) 


The Metropolitan Marshals its Rembrandts 


OPENING JANUARY 21, 1942, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City is an exhibition of the art of Rembrandt, to 
remain on view through March. Sixteen oil paintings and about 
eighty prints and drawings from the Museum’s permanent collec- 
tions will be shown together for the first time, thus offering an 
unusual opportunity for study and enjoyment of the work of the 
great Dutch master. While the show is in progress a series of lec- 
tures will be given at the Museum on the major aspects of Rem- 
brandt’s work, and the motion picture, Rembrandt, with Charles 
Laughton in the title role, will be shown four times weekly in the 
auditorium. 


Lamar Dodd 


ON NEW YEAR’S EVE the Corcoran Gallery in Washington opened 
an exhibition of paintings by Lamar Dodd, head of the Art Depart- 
ment of the University of Georgia. It is certainly no discovery of 
ours or of the Corcoran’s that Mr. Dodd is a good painter. The 
show merely brings substantiation and some fresh evidence. Mr. 
Dodd obviously loves to paint, and what he has to say is offered 
with conviction and sincerity. Some of his compositions come 
off better than others. One might, for example, wish for fewer 
lowering skies, more still-lifes like his Milkweed or the Magnolias 
and Pines; or be glad to turn from his sketchy Carnival to the 
more fully realized Trees on our Campus or half a dozen other 
lovely Georgia landscapes. But these are minor points. What 
matters is that we have artists like Lamar Dodd, painting this 
country as they see it, from the vantage point where they know it 
best. What they have to say is as important to us now, if not more 
so, than it ever was. 


For the Community 


IN THE CAPITAL, a new artists’ group has been formed whose 
primary aim is to explore ways and means in which its members 
can be of service to the community, both in general and special 
capacities. Entitled the Washington Guild of Artists, the president 
is William H. Calfee, the vice-president, Jack Berkman, and the 
original sponsors in addition to the above-named are Paul Arlt, 
Walter Carnelli, Nicolai Cikovsky, Julia Eckel, Robert Gates, 
Dorothea Greenbaum, Mitchell Jamieson, Sheffield Kagy, Richard 
Kenah, Dustin Rice, Leo Steppat, Prentiss Taylor, and Nan 
Watson. The group will study and keep its members advised of 
any services which they can perform for federal, municipal, or 
private agencies working for the community. Recognizing also the 
need for keeping art alive through the emergency and looking 
forward to the peace which is to come, the group aims as well 
to encourage public interest and support for art, and maintenance 
of the highest standards in creative painting and sculpture. 


The Academy: New Home for an Old Institution 


WE CANNOT, LIKE the British, point to a tradition of more than 
a thousand years, so admirably illustrated in the current display 
at the Morgan Library in New York City. We have institutions, 
however, which now reckon in terms of centuries, not the least 
of these being the National Academy of Design which opened the 
doors of its new home this month with an exhibition of paintings 
from its permanent collection. The Academy, organized in 1825, 
was housed for many years at Amsterdam Avenue and 109th Street. 
In the spring of 1940, however, Archer M. Huntington presented 
the institution with three residences—1083 Fifth Avenue, 3 and 5 


A Distinctive New Book 
ART IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 
An Introduction to the Psychology of Art 


By Norman C. MEIER 
University of lowa 
231 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. Textbook edition, $2.25 


| Ble eek a wealth of new and original material based 
upon the author’s extensive research over more than a 
decade, this unique new book deals with art not as a thing 
apart but as an activity integral with the development of 
man’s cultural existence. With unusual insight the author 
clarifies the functions and nature of art, aesthetic response, 
“modern” art, creative processes, special ability, and aspects 
of art in contemporary affairs. 

The approach is genetic, experimental, and analytical, 
and the author shows clearly the way in which art evolved 
with man and the manner in which aesthetic response, 
talent, the creative process itself, are all part of a con- 
sistent and logical pattern. 


From the Author’s Preface: 


“This volume was prepared with two purposes in mind: 
first, to set forth a viewpoint holding that art has too long 
been regarded in a narrow and limited perspective, as 
though it embraced chiefly those products of man now re- 
posing in museums or visible in his edifices; and second, 
to present a consistent and simplified view of the nature of 
art, its creation, and its significance in the affairs of 
many-ycr 

“To accomplish these objectives the author took into con- 
sideration findings of cultural anthropology, ethnology, 
sociology, economic history, social institutions, social psy- 
chology, art psychology, archaeology, aesthetics, and art 
education. . .” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


| . With its January Issue 
RT_IN B® 


MERICA | ART 
IN AMERICA 


Inaugurates the 
Celebration of its 


30th 
ANNIVERSARY 


The first scholarly art magazine published in America and 


termed by the London Times “the leading art magazine of the 
United States.” 


Among its subscribers will be found most of the leading uni- 


versities, public libraries and museums in this country as well as 


many individual collectors, connoisseurs, scholars and students of 


art from 31 states and 19 foreign countries. 


Jean Lipman, Editor 


Editorial Board: Walter W. S. Cook, Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 
George W. Elderkin, Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy, Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., Ulrich Middeldorf, Charles R. Morey, Agnes 
Rindge, Paul J. Sachs. 


$1.50 per copy, $6.00 per year 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
$3.50 for the year 
(Renewable at this price to accredited students) 


ART IN AMERICA. guctteriy egozine 
15 Andrew Street, Springfield, Mass. 


PAGE 


PAGE 


The 
Diamond-Cutter 


Skilled Hands of Fine Craftsmen 


Cro 
STANDARD ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Official Photo-Engravers to the MAGAZINE OF ART 
1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
tion and charm is the choice of American 
and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
Good Living. It is within walking dis- 
tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
Auction Rooms, leading Shops and 
Theatres 


Single $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Double $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 
Suites $8.00, $12.00 

Every room with bath. 


Official Hotel Headquarters of The College 


Art Association of America 


Hotel [e leares 
114 ast 5 ond Street ORs, Dey 


East 89th Street. Two of these buildings have been reconstructed 
to provide offices and eleven galleries of varying sizes. The per- 
manent collection, which includes examples of work by every 
Academician since S. F. B. Morse, the first president, will be 
housed here. The American Water Color Society and the Society 
of American Etchers have offices at 3 East 89th Street, while the 
art school will move when the new school building is ready, to 
5 East 89th Street. 

To celebrate the opening of its new quarters the Academy has 
endeavored to pick the best that it has—three hundred and twenty- 
two works “which reflect our American heritage of art in so far 
as we can present it.” In a few instances where examples in the 
permanent collection were not considered to represent the artist 
adequately, loans of better examples have been secured. No works 
by living artists are included in the opening display. 

It will be recalled that the National Academy of Design was 
the dashing progressive of its day. It was organized in protest 
against the older Academy of Arts, whose president was John 
Trumbull. First called the New York Drawing Association, in 
January 18, 1826 it became the National Academy of the Arts of 
Design. With Morse as president, the following were the original 
members: Thomas S. Cummings, M. I. Danforth, William Dunlap, 
Asher B. Durand, John Frazee, Charles C. Ingham, Henry Inman, 
Charles C. Wright, G. Marsiglia, Peter Maverick, Edward C. 
Potter, Hugh Reinagle, Ithiel Town, W. G. Wall. These in turn 
elected fifteen others: Frederick S. Agate, Alexander Anderson, 
Thomas Cole, James Coyle, John Evers, William Jewett, William 
Main, John Paradise, J. Parisen, Rembrandt Peale, Nathaniel 
Rogers, Martin E. Thompson, John Vanderlyn, Samuel L. Waldo, 
and D. W. Wilson, making an original membership of thirty. 


Collaboration in Rochester 


FROM THE MEMORIAL ART GALLERY in Rochester, New York, come 
two news items of general interest. The first concerns the acquisi- 
tion of three nineteenth-century American paintings, through a 
fund donated by R. T. Miller, Jr..—a portrait by Thomas Eakins 
of his father-in-law, William H. MacDowell, Ambush for Flamin- 
goes by George Catlin, and Trial Scene by David Blythe, said to 
depict one of the extra-legal trials of the Molly Maguires, famous 
in the annals of American labor history. The second tells of an 
enterprise which centers around a lending library of contemporary 
American art. At the request of the Women’s Council of the Gal- 
lery, a group of outstanding artists have contributed examples of 
their work. From this nucleus of the Lending Library the Gallery 
has pledged to purchase a group of paintings each year to add 
to its permanent collection, the selections to be used also as basis 
for a loan exhibition to public institutions and organizations in 
Rochester and vicinity. The entire collection was on display at 
the Gallery for a two-week period to allow members to see the 
group as a whole. A small fee is charged for rentals, and the 
Gallery will charge no commission on any sales thus accruing. 
The ready response to this project, first, from the artists, and 
second, from the Rochester public, proves once more that col- 
laboration of this kind is worthwhile. It is also highly necessary 
if we are to maintain the arts during these times. 


Air Raid Precautions for Museums, Galleries, Libraries 


IT MAY BE USEFUL to librarians, gallery and museum directors in 
this country to know, if they do not know it already, that the com- 
pact little booklet originally printed in England in 1939 by order 
of the Board of Trustees of the British Museum entitled Air Raid 
Precautions in Museums, Picture Galleries, and Libraries, has 
been reprinted and is obtainable from the British Library of 
Information, Rockefeller Center, New York City. The price is 
25 cents. 


Magnificent Modern Set of Steuben Table Glass Engraved with an English Crest 


The designs from Steuben’s small group of glassmakers, in- 


clude a complete selection, from useful articles such as ash 
trays, cocktail glasses and flower bowls, to superb sets of 
table glass, and specially designed commemorative pieces. 


Steuben Glass bas executed designs by 


THOMAS BENTON : ARISTIDE MAILLOL 
MUIRHEAD BONE JOSE MARIA SERT 
JEAN COCTEAU PAUL MANSHIP 
SALVADOR DALI HENRI MATISSE 


ANDRE DERAIN — CEORGIA. A OEE 


MARIE LAURENCIN — 


Steuben Glass bas been exhibited at 


The Fine Art Society, London, Paris Exposition of 1937, 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and other im- 
portant museums. . . . Examples of Steuben Glass are in 
the permanent collections of the Metropolitan Museum, 
- the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and others. 


No. 9. The Foyer, by Edgar Degas (7s x 1014/2 solies): $1.00 


Fine Reproductions in Color Collotype 


Large Prints (approximately 14 x 18 inches). $2.50 each. American, European, and 
Near Eastern paintings 


Portfolio Prints (approximately 8 x 10 inches). Portfolios containing 6 prints, $5.00 
each; single prints, $1.00 each 


Series I. Italian Paintings Series V. Tapestries 


Series II. American Paintings Series VI. Near Eastern Ceramics 


Series III. Dutch & Flemish Paintings Series VII. Egyptian Faience 
Series IV. Near Eastern. Textiles Series VII. Near Eastern Miniatures 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue & 82d Street, New York, N. Y. 


a 


